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PREFACE 


T HE pieces in this book represent practically the whole 
of my public utter ances d uring just under four years 
as a Commander-in-Chief. 

• The only excuse for their publication can be that they 
give a reasonably clear picture of the outlook of one in 
high military position during four years of war, rather 
grim years, when equipment was short and I was always 
at the far end of the Supply queue. The future historian 
of the events of those four years will have before him a 
complete panorama, he will be able to observe each great 
incident from its inception to its conclusion, and he will 
be aware of the results which followed. Thus his descrip¬ 
tion of a campaign or a period will be coloured by the 
knowledge of whether it was successful or a failure. No 
such knowledge illuminated these addresses when I made 
them. They are published as they were written, and each 
reflects the feeling of the moment. In this way they may 
help to give a background to history, to serve as illustra¬ 
tions to the text. The very mistakes and misconceptions 
help to give colour. They were practically all written in 
haste and at short notice ; they are snapshots of my mind, 
not posed photographs. A number of the later ones were 
written for a special audience, to give the Indian National 
Defence Council at their periodical meetings a summary 
of the military situation. Most of the others were addressed 
simply to the ordinary man, soldier or civilian, who shared 
with me in the Middle East and India the optimisms, doubts 
and illusions of those four years of war. 

W. 


New Delhi, March 1945 
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MIDDLE EAST, 1939-41 


Notes for Talk with Australians , February 1940 

(These notes were the basis for an address given at Gaza in 
Palestine to the first Australian contingent to arrive in 
the Middle East.) 

1. T HAVE come up to say a few words of welcome 
JL to you, and to tell you something of the situation 
in the Command to which you have come to complete 
your training and perhaps to campaign. I am going to 
speak frankly and freely to you, because I think that it 
is important that you should have a good idea of what is 
going on and what may happen, in the part of the world 
to which you have come. Much of what I say is not 
intended for communication outside your division. 

2. I need hardly tell you that I am very glad and 
proud to have Australian troops under my command. I 
served out here in the last war, and knew well the Aus¬ 
tralian Light Horse units, which did such magnificent 
work in Allenby’s campaign, and like everyone else who 
knew them, had the greatest admiration for their fighting 
qualities and endurance. They left a very great reputa¬ 
tion as soldiers out here, which I am quite sure you will 
maintain and increase. But they also left in some of the 
countries of the Middle East a reputation of another kind, 
for a lack of restraint and discipline, which I am sure you 
will not wish to maintain but to remove. I will say some¬ 
thing on that point presently. 

3. The Middle East Command comprises Egypt, the 
Sudan, East Africa, British Somaliland, Palestine, Iraq 
and Aden. 

There is an Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, who 
has the same area of command. His headquarters, and 
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mine, are in the same building in Cairo, and we work in 
the closest co-operation, to combine the military and air 
forces in the Middle East. We have also close relations 
with the Admiral commanding in the Mediterranean, and 
the Admiral commanding in the Indian Ocean and the 
Red Sea. There is a Joint Planning Staff which considers 
all problems in the Middle East from the point of view 
of the three Services. 

Besides command of the military forces in the areas I 
have indicated, I am responsible for keeping touch with 
our French allies in North Africa, in Syria and in French 
Somaliland. I keep close touch with the French Generals 
who command in those areas with a view to combining 
the action of our forces if necessary. I am also responsible 
for relations with our Turkish Allies, and for discussion of 
joint war planning with them. I am also responsible for 
planning and controlling any operations in the Balkans in 
which British troops may become involved, as a result of 
our Alliance with Turkey or our pledges of assistance to 
Roumania and Greece. 

4. The Middle East Command, which has such wide 
responsibilities — roughly 1000 miles to north, east and 
west of Cairo and 2000 miles to south — was only con¬ 
stituted a month before the outbreak of war. Prior to 
that, the military commanders in the various countries 
in the Middle East dealt direct with the War Office ; 
obviously an impossible situation in war. 

From the end of the last war up to 1935 we had had 
little military threat in this part of the world ; there was 
no probable enemy ; and our small garrisons in Egypt, 
Palestine, the Sudan, etc., were intended mainly for 
internal security rather than to meet external threat. In 
1935, as a result of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia and 
our strained relations with Italy arising out of that, the 
situation altered. With a possibly hostile Italy, there was 
a serious threat to our position in Egypt, the Sudan and 
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Somaliland. Also, in 1936, the troubles in Palestine 
began, which have continued in a more or less acute form 
up to the present time. As a result of this, we have had, 
during the three years preceding the war, an increased 
tension to our military position in the Middle East. We 
are, as you know, very slow movers in military matters, 
and not very much had been done towards improving 
our position when it became obvious that war with 
Germany, and very possibly Italy, was imminent. We 
allowed hostile propaganda to obtain a great hold. The 
Middle East Command was formed at the beginning of 
August last year ; and has been busy ever since in con¬ 
sidering the problems of the area under its command. 
Formed originally as a small planning and operational 
Staff, it is now about to take over administration of the 
whole Command. 

5. A few points about the political situation in the 
countries included in the Middle East Command. 

Egypt is in a very different position from the time of 
the last war. At that time she had been declared a British 
Protectorate and was throughout the war under Martial 
Law administered by the British Command. 

That meant that we could, within reason, do as we 
liked in Egypt. Now, Egypt is an independent country in 
close alliance with us by Treaty, but in no way under our 
control. The senior British representative in the country, 
who was during the last war High Commissioner, is now 
the Ambassador of an Allied power ; and has, in theory at 
least, no influence in the internal affairs of Egypt. Egypt 
has not declared war on Germany, but has been engaged, 
by her treaty of alliance with us, to provide all necessary 
assistance to us for the prosecution of the war. The 
Egyptians have, up to date, carried out their obligations 
most loyally, and have done all that we asked. But the 
relations are peculiar : there is a large section of the 
Egyptian community which still regards the presence of 
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our troops in the country with hostility, and there is 
always the possibility of tension and friction. 

Our military position in Egypt is, of course, absolutely 
vital to us ; and, if necessary, we should be prepared to 
maintain our position by any means. But our object is 
to maintain our relations with the Egyptians, as Allies, on 
the best possible terms. I will ask you to bear this in 
mind when you are in Egypt ; and to give us your full 
assistance in maintaining these relations. I will not 
disguise from you the fact that the Egyptians, as a result 
of certain happenings during the last war, have a very 
lively apprehension of what Australians might do in Cairo 
or elsewhere in Egypt. I look to you to show them that 
their notions of Australians as rough, wild, undisciplined 
people given to strong drink are incorrect. The Egyptians, 
generally speaking, are a kindly and peaceable people, 
very easy to get on with. They have good manners them¬ 
selves, and they very much appreciate good manners. 

Iraq, like Egypt, is an independent country in alliance 
with us. Iraq, following the lead of Egypt, has also not 
declared war on Germany ; but has also carried out her 
obligations to assist us as an Ally. We have no military 
garrison in Iraq, only a small air force, most of which is 
in a station 30 or 40 miles from Baghdad on the edge of 
the desert. 

In both Egypt and Iraq there are Missions of British 
officers assisting in the training of the Egyptian and Iraqi 
Armies. 

Syria is a country under French Mandate, where the 
French now have a considerable force, under General 
Weygand, as a reserve to meet any eventuality in the 
Balkans or elsewhere in the Middle East. 

I do not propose to say very much about the position 
here in Palestine because I know that General Barker 
intends to speak to you about that in detail. As you 
know, the conflict between Arab and Jew has caused 
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internal strife in this country ever since the last war and 
has culminated in disturbances which have lasted for three 
or four years. These disturbances are now dying down, 
outwardly at least ; but the spirit that inspired them still 
exists ; the embers are still smouldering, and it would 
take very little to start the troubles again. The general 
point I want to impress on you about Palestine is that 
what has happened there during the last three or four 
years has poisoned our relations with the whole Arab 
world, and has had some influence on all Muslims. Our 
enemies have not neglected to seize the opportunity, and 
have carried out, as you know, a most violent campaign 
of hatred and calumny, alleging against us every atrocity 
they could imagine, with the object of turning the Arabs 
against us, and securing for themselves Arab support in 
their schemes for overthrowing the British Empire and 
gaining world domination. Remember that all the 
countries surrounding us are Arab or have Arab sym¬ 
pathies, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia, Egypt, Syria. In all these 
countries are refugees from Palestine, who have been 
instigating the rebellion and have been doing everything 
in their power to stir up the peoples of these countries 
against us. The result is that the Arabs who would like 
to be friends with us, and dislike intensely the totalitarian 
powers, are still deeply suspicious of us. Palestine is, at 
the moment, the sounding-board of Arab opinion ; every¬ 
thing that happens in Palestine is twisted by our enemies 
to our disadvantage as much as possible, and is dis¬ 
seminated all over the Arab and Muslim world. There¬ 
fore your behaviour in this country, as that of all the 
British troops, is of the utmost importance in our relations 
with the peoples of the Middle East and East. I will ask 
you always to bear this in mind. 

6. You may possibly, some of you, be disappointed 
with the physical conditions in which you find yourselves, 
i.e. the absence of the amenities of large towns, and the 
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partly desert aspect of some of the country around you. 
We will do our best to provide such amenities as are pos¬ 
sible, and to give you the opportunity of seeing something 
of this land of Palestine, and learning something of its 
history. It is, I think, one of the most attractive and 
fascinating countries in the world, though it may not 
appear so at first sight. But I believe that the country 
itself, and its marvellous history, including some history 
made by Australian troops in the last war, will grow upon 
you, and will, I hope, make your stay here an interesting 
experience for you. It is certainly a good area for training, 
and training for war will be your principal occupation 
while you are here. 

7. I will now sketch for you some of the possibilities of 
the Middle East as a theatre of operations in this war. 
We have three main threats to prepare against. The first 
is the possibility of Italy becoming hostile, when Egypt, 
the Sudan, British and French Somaliland, or Aden, may 
be attacked by land and by air ; and our lines of com¬ 
munication, both through the Mediterranean and through 
the Red Sea, be attacked by sea and by air. The Italians 
would have, initially, a great superiority both of land 
forces and in the air ; but the natural features of the 
countries concerned give a good deal of protection against 
land attack. Air attack is what we have most reason to 
guard against ; and in the first instance, the Italians 
would have a considerable numerical superiority. We 
believe, however, that our machines and airmen are 
superior to the Italians, and as soon as our blockade 
becomes effective, it will cut off the Italians from their 
sources of petrol supply. There is, however, no reason to 
be greatly apprehensive of Italian attack, and it would 
undoubtedly end, in the long run, in the loss to the 
Italians of their African empire. They probably realise 
this and there is no sign at present of any aggressive 
intentions on their part. 
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The second main possibility is an advance of the 
Germans, or by the Germans and Russians combined, into 
the Balkan area, with the object of securing the oil and 
corn in Roumania, with the purpose of reaching the Straits 
and so obtaining control of the eastern Mediterranean. I 
do not propose to go into the complicated problems of the 
Balkans, but this is a very real danger, which we have 
constantly in mind, and which we have endeavoured to 
meet by our alliance with Turkey. 

The third menace to our interests is an advance by 
Russia into Iran and Iraq against the oil fields in those 
countries, and to damage other British interests. There is 
thus, as you see, a wide field over which forces in the 
Middle East have to be prepared to operate. It is at 
present impossible to foretell what may happen. If you 
fight in this theatre you will have to travel light and live 
hard. 

8. In conclusion, I should like to try to impress on 
you what this war means, not only to Great Britain, not 
only to the British Empire, but to the whole civilised 
world. You do not, perhaps, realise as well as we do, 
owing to your remoteness from Europe, what we are up 
against in the Nazi attempt to dominate the world. The 
issue of this struggle is absolutely vital to everything that 
we, and other democracies, hold most important ; free¬ 
dom of speech, freedom of thought, justice, toleration, and 
a decent standard of life. We are fighting a crusade, 
which is far more important than all the crusades which 
were led against this country of Palestine nearly a 
thousand years ago. 



Ten-minute Broadcast on Egyptian B.B.C ., Spring ig^o 

O NCE again the rulers of the German people are seeking 
to establish the principle that power is the only religion, 
that force is the only argument, that small nations have 
no rights, that it is the mission of the German race to 
govern the world according to their ideas. Once again 
the nations who believe in freedom and justice have had 
to take up the challenge, and to turn from the arts and 
occupations of peace to meet the dangers and losses of war. 

Perhaps the best way in which I can inaugurate these 
periodical talks on the progress of the land war is by 
contrasting what has happened now with what had hap¬ 
pened in the corresponding period of Germany’s last bid 
for world domination, in the war she prepared and 
provoked in August 1914, twenty-five years ago. In the 
first few months of that war, practically the whole of Bel¬ 
gium, a peaceful country whose neutrality Germany had 
guaranteed, had been overrun by the invading German 
armies, which had also occupied a large portion of northern 
France. They had penetrated almost to within sight of 
Paris before they were driven back by the counter-stroke 
on the Marne. They had then tried to break through the 
Allied line at Ypres and to reach the Channel ports, 
whence to conduct submarine warfare against Great 
Britain. They failed before the resistance of the Allies, 
especially of the original British Expeditionary Force, 
which although very heavily outnumbered, repulsed all 
attacks. That great counter-stroke by the French and 
British on the Marne, after many long days of retreat, 
that magnificent endurance at Ypres, saved Europe from 
German domination, but at a great cost. The French 
losses in 1914 were extremely heavy ; and the original 
British Expeditionary Force was almost destroyed. 
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In the Eastern European theatre, the Germans had 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the Russians at Tannenberg 
and had penetrated almost to the gates of Warsaw, then 
a part of Russia. Thus at the beginning of 1915, the 
Germans had caused very heavy losses to all their oppon¬ 
ents and were in occupation of large portions of their 
territories. 

Now, at the beginning of 1940, after a similar period 
of war, the French and British armies are intact, and no 
portion of France is occupied. Strong British forces are 
in France, and more are arriving almost daily. Great 
Britain has already a million and a half men under arms 
in the United Kingdom, whose training and equipment 
are in a far more advanced state than in the corresponding 
period of the last war. Compulsory service was introduced 
into England shortly before the outbreak of the present 
war ; in the last war it took us nearly two years to reach 
the same point. In the production of munitions also we 
are at least eighteen months in advance of our efforts in 
the last war, though we are not even yet in full production. 

There is another important point in which a great 
advantage has already been gained, close co-operation 
with our Allies. In the last war, full understanding did 
not at first exist between the French and British High 
Commands, it took a long time for us to adapt ourselves 
to each other’s methods and points of view ; and it was 
not till near the end of the war that real unity was achieved. 
At the present, it is safe to say that co-operation between 
Allies has never been closer than between France and 
Great Britain, and that the two armies in France are for 
all practical purposes one. The same is true of Anglo- 
French co-operation in the Middle East. General 
Weygand’s recent visit is but one token of it. I should also 
like to take this opportunity of saying how much I and 
the other Commanders of the British Forces in Egypt 
appreciate the close co-operation and support which the 
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Egyptian Government and the Egyptian Army continue 
to give them, in furtherance of our alliance and common 
aims. The same is true of our Allies in Turkey and in 
Iraq. 

As to the actual operations that have taken place so 
far. The Germans can certainly claim a notable success 
in Poland, which they overran in a very short time. 
Circumstances were exceptionally favourable for them. 
The Poles were heavily outmatched in numbers, in equip¬ 
ment and especially in air support ; in everything in fact 
except courage. A smaller, less well-equipped army is 
sometimes enabled to hold a more powerful army in check 
by reason of an advantageous strategical position or by 
the difficulties of the ground. But here again everything 
was against Poland. Her strategical position could hardly 
have been more unfavourable. She was practically sur¬ 
rounded from the start, with Hitler’s armies on the north, 
on the west and on the south ; and a predatory Red Army 
to the east, waiting like a vulture for a kill. The ground, 
too, gave every advantage to the enemy ; Poland is a 
flat open country with few natural obstacles. Even the 
weather betrayed her ; an exceptionally dry summer 
made easily passable the streams and rivers, which form 
the only serious obstacles to rapid movement. And no 
rain came to make the roads difficult and to hamper the 
mechanised forces, of which the Germans made such good 
use. Then, as you know, just when the Poles had a chance 
to recover and to form a front in the eastern part of their 
country, their Russian neighbours stepped in to get some 
cheap and easy plunder. Poland’s disaster is a tragic 
episode in the history of that unfortunate but indomitable 
race. All honour to a gallant people. They had no 
illusions as to the odds against them, but preferred to fight 
for their freedom rather than accept the dictation of the 
Nazi gangsters. They will rise again. 

To sum up the present situation, an aggressor nation 
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like Germany always has an enormous initial advantage 
when she sets out to attack her more peaceful neighbours, 
whose love of peace makes them less well-prepared. In 
this war Germany has failed so far to make much use of 
that great advantage, and has allowed France and Great 
Britain to make their preparations in security. In the 
so-called “ war of nerves ”, on which she sets such store, 
she has made no impression ; and her efforts have merely 
served to strengthen the will of the French and British 
peoples and their Allies. There will be surprises yet in 
this war, and Germany will undoubtedly make use of the 
advantage which her central position and long prepara¬ 
tion for aggression have given her. But of the ultimate 
result there can ,be no doubt. The evil forces of violence 
and cruelty and lies, in which Nazi Germany trusts, will 
fail as they failed twenty-five years ago. In the end 
kindliness will always triumph over brutality, justice will 
defeat oppression, and freedom will emerge even from 

concentration camps. 


Order of the Day , June ij, 1940 

O UR gallant French Allies have been overwhelmed after 
a desperate struggle and have been compelled to ask 
for terms. The British Empire will, of course, continue the 
struggle until victory has been won. There is no question 
of anything else. We shall again save Europe from tyranny 
as we have before. Difficult times lie ahead but will, I 
know, be faced with the same spirit of calm confidence in 
which we have faced such crises before. 

We stand firm whatever happens. 

Dictators fade away — the British Empire never dies. 


S.G. 
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Broadcast , August 21 , 1940 


W HEN I first broadcast to you early this year, the war 
had been in progress for about six months. I con¬ 
trasted the results of those first six months with the first 
six months of the Great War of 1914-18. I said that we 
must expect many surprises in the future, and in that at 
least I was right. 

Now another six months have passed and we have 
been at war for nearly a year. You will have read in 
your papers this morning Mr. Churchill’s inspiring sum¬ 
mary of the present situation. I do not propose to 
attempt any review of the war as a whole, but I should 
like to bring briefly to your notice two historical com¬ 
parisons. Firstly I should like to remind you that the 
first year of the last Great War also brought us many 
shocks and disasters, though none comparable to the 
collapse of our great ally, France. In the autumn of 1915, 
nearly the whole of Belgium and a large part of France 
had been occupied. Russia had been heavily defeated 
and had been driven back many miles, our adventure in 
Gallipoli had failed, the Turks — then our enemies 
instead of our friends — were still within striking distance 
of the Canal and Egypt, gallant little Serbia was being 
overiun, our losses in France and elsewhere were 
enormous — far greater than in the present war — and 
we were only just beginning our industrial effort to 
produce the munitions required. Today, though we have 
suffered still greater shocks, our spirit and determination 
to victory are even higher, and our resources in men and 
material greater than they were in 1915. 

The other date in history I should like you just to 
glance at is the year 1805, when a greater than Hitler 
determined on the invasion and conquest of Great Britain. 
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In that year Napoleon’s Grand Army, as he called it, stood 
ranged along the western coasts of Holland, Belgium 
and France, ready for the invasion, and trained almost 
daily in embarkation and disembarkation. Between 
Napoleon and his objective were the blockading ships 
of the British Fleet ; despairing at last of removing that 
obstacle, he broke up his camps and moved the Grand 
Army east. Today the German forces are similarly ranged 
along the western shores of Europe, practising embarkation 
and disembarkation and waiting for command of the 
Channel to be won. But between Hitler and his conquest 
is not only the British Fleet, but the British Air Force and 
a great army ready to defend our shores. We have in 
England now the largest number of men we have ever 
had under arms. Hitler will find his way blocked as surely 
as did Napoleon. He too may turn east in search of easier 
success. One more historical comparison of the same 
period. Napoleon, like Hitler, declared a complete 
blockade of the British Islands, which failed as completely 
as that of his German imitator is failing. Curiously 
enough, Napoleon’s declaration of blockade was called the 
Berlin Decree. We stood practically alone against Europe 
in 1805 and restored it to freedom from tyranny ; we 
shall do the same again now. 

I have just returned from home, where I went to dis¬ 
cuss the general situation in the Middle East, and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of giving you a first-hand 
impression of the general conditions in England. I found 
people going about their business in a spirit of calm and 
cheerful determination and confidence. I was in England 
during a week of continual heavy air attacks and I saw 
no sign of depression or even anxiety in any circles. The 
usual enquiry of friend meeting friend was “ What was 
the lunch score ? ” and the reply usually something in the 
nature of “ Fifty for seven ”. The figures of German and 
our own losses given in the communiques are, I can assure 
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you, in no way exaggerated and err, if anything, on the 
conservative side. The Air Force is doing really brilliant 
work and is establishing an unquestioned supremacy, just 
as you see it doing on a smaller scale out here. The 
German raids have done small and unimportant damage 
on property and have done no damage at all to the minds 
and spirit of the people. There is no sign at all of food 
shortage, and we have ample shipping to make good the 
losses from enemy action. 

I found the same on a smaller scale at Malta and 
Gibraltar, coolness and confidence in the civilian popula¬ 
tion as well as in the military, and little evidence of any 
material damage. 

Next to invasion, the progress of the war in the Middle 
East comes second in interest to people at home. We 
have had a long period of watching and waiting out here, 
and some of you may have grown weary of it. But I can 
assure you that the importance of our position out here 
is fully realised, and we shall soon have plenty of work to 
do and our full share of the equipment which is now being 
produced in great quantities. In spite of the local 
successes gained by the Italians on small parts of our long 
frontier, in which we were necessarily much weaker than 
the forces which our enemy could concentrate, those at 
home feel the same confidence in the ultimate success of 
the British forces in the Middle East as in their own ability 
to defend the British Isles. 

There is one matter in which I know you are all 
interested. Italy’s entry into the war temporarily dis¬ 
located the mail service between ourselves and the United 
Kingdom. I know you have all felt the lack of letters, 
but I am glad to tell you that you may expect a more 
regular service in future, and I hope that the arrange¬ 
ments made for cheap telegrams will serve their purpose 
and enable you to get immediate news of your nearest 
relations. 
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We are at the crisis of the war, perhaps at the turning- 
point for victory. Make no mistake about it, we have no 
easy task. We have a long and hard road still to tread. 
But the basic courage and toughness of our race is again 
responding in full measure to the calls made upon it. We 
stood alone in 1805 and won freedom back for Europe ; 
we shall do the same again now. 

The Middle East will have a great part to play in final 
victory ; we must be ready to play it. I have told you 
of the confidence they feel at home in themselves and in 
you ; you know here what confidence you feel in your¬ 
selves and in them. We have sustained many grievous 
shocks, we may have to sustain others, but in this war, as 
in many before it, we shall win the last battle. 

Good luck to you all. 


Inauguration of Radio Programmes for British Forces , 

Autumn 1940 

I AM saying these few words to you to inaugurate the 
Forces Programme, which is intended for the entertain¬ 
ment of the troops in the Middle East, especially for those 
who, in the desert or other out-of-the-way places, are cut 
off from the usual sources of entertainment. The pro¬ 
gramme, which will be broadcast daily at this hour, is a 
local effort, for the performers will be drawn mainly from 
those serving in the Middle East ; it is under the direction 
of a very distinguished London actor, who will be well 
known to many of you, Captain Peter Haddon. I should 
like you to realise the amount of time and organisation 
required to produce these daily programmes, and the 
hard work that has been done by Captain Haddon and 
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his assistants to overcome the difficulties, and by the per¬ 
formers he has enlisted. 

It may sound strange to some of you that I should be 
speaking of light entertainment when we are facing one 
of the greatest crises of our history, when we are fighting 
for our lives against a ruthless and powerful war machine 
— ruthless and therefore contemptible, powerful but by 
no means invincible, as the last war showed. It is in 
keeping with our traditions that we should face even so 
great a menace lightly. The British soldier has always 
gone into battle with a jest, and when not actually fighting 
has relaxed into his normal easy humour and good-nature. 
His only recorded battle-cry is “ St. George for Merry 
England ”, and his war-songs are simple, usually humorous 
and often ribald, hardly ever bombastic or patriotic. 

It is not our way to take things too seriously, it is 
our greatest danger and our final salvation. Our easy 
optimism and careless outlook has often brought us to the 
edge of disaster, but our staying power and ability to 
endure a long war have always brought us victory in the 
end. That staying power is largely due to the ability to 
relax when not in action. 

But let us make no mistake about it, we are fighting 
today for our very existence against the most evil forces 
there have been in the world for many a century, against 
a great and powerful nation that has given itself over to a 
lust for dominion, to hatred, to cruelty and to lies ; that 
has sacrificed its own freedom of action, speech and 
thought at the bidding of wicked, clever men, and is striving 
to subdue the liberties of the rest of the world. 

A savage tiger is loose in Europe, and now a jackal is 
nosing at its heels, fawning on it for scraps from the kill. 
We must conquer or die ; we shall conquer, there is no 
question of it. There are, thank God, stronger forces on 
our side that believe in freedom and in fair dealing and 
truth. 
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Our deepest sympathy goes out to our gallant French 
Allies whose fair and noble country has been overrun 
after so desperate a struggle. Their eclipse is only 
temporary. France has been in the van of civilisation 
and freedom for many centuries and will lead it again 
before long. 

Whatever happens, the British Empire will continue the 
struggle till victory is won. We have all the requirements 
for victory — unlimited oil and shipping, sea-power and 
manufacturing power, and an air-power that is superior 
in quality and only temporarily inferior in numbers. And 
we have confidence in ourselves and in the justice of our 

cause. 

Here in the Middle East we have in ourselves, our 
Allies and our friends — in the men of Great Britain, of 
the Dominions and of the Colonies serving here ; in our 
French, Turkish and Egyptian Allies, in the great and 
ancient Arab peoples — a mighty group who believe 
passionately in the things threatened by our enemies — 
in freedom and in kindliness and in honour. Our task 
for the moment is the hard one of waiting. We soldiers 
would all rather have been with our comrades in the 
West meeting the shock and grappling with the foes. 
Our mission at present is to keep a large and most 
important part of the world, which includes the junction 
between West and East, safe for freedom and for sanity. 
But while we are waiting and preparing ourselves, we 
need not clench our teeth or knit our brows or shake our 
fists ; still less need we grow apprehensive or draw long 
and solemn faces — nor are we in the least likely to do so. 
We shall certainly be able to enjoy the programmes 
Captain Haddon provides. 

In conclusion I will say how proud and honoured I am 
to command so fine a body of troops. You will have your 
part to play in the ultimate victory, and are indeed 
playing it now by your presence here. I send my thanks 
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and congratulations to the troops in the Western Desert 
for their skilful and successful operations, and to the Royal 
Air Force for the great work they have done on the frontiers 
of the Middle East. Good luck to you all, and I hope that 
these programmes will help to relieve the monotony of 
the surroundings of some of you. 


Special Order of the Day , December ig40 

(Issued on the eve of the attack on the Italian forces at 

Sidi Barrani) 

T HE result of the fighting in the Western Desert will 
be one of the decisive events of the war. A signal and 
crushing defeat of the Italian forces will have an incal¬ 
culable effect not only on the whole position in the Middle 
East, not only on the military situation everywhere, but 
on the future of freedom and civilisation throughout the 
world. It may shorten the war by very many months. 
It must be the firm determination of every man to do 
everything that in him lies without thought of self to win 
this decisive victory. 

In everything but numbers we are superior to the 
enemy. We are more highly trained, we shoot straighter, 
we have better equipment. Above all we have stouter 
hearts and greater traditions and are fighting in a worthier 
cause. The Italians entered the war treacherously and 
without reason because they expected a cheap and easy 
victory. Let us show them their mistake by inflicting on 
them a stern and costly defeat. 

The Prime Minister has sent us every wish for good 
fortune in this fighting and his assurance that all acts and 
decisions of valour and violence against the enemy will, 
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whatever their upshot, receive the resolute support of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

We have waited long in the Middle East ; when our 
chance comes let us strike hard. The harder blows we 
strike against these servants of tyranny and selfish lust of 
power, the sooner we shall bring peace and freedom back 
to the world and be able to return to our own free peaceful 
homes. 


Broadcast , New Tear's Day , 1941 

T HE first day of a new year is a time to look back to 
the year that is gone and forward to the year that is 
coming, to weigh one’s gains and losses in the past and 
to take stock of one’s hopes or fears for the future. 

Some later historian may regard the events of 1940 
as typical of the faults and virtues of the British race at 
war. He will point to the lazy, careless optimism of the 
first part of the year, the failure to make the best use of 
the period of inactivity ; the slowness to awake to the 
needs of war, to develop full productive capacity, or to 
organise the defence of the British Isles ; he will criticise 
the lack of foresight and preparation that caused the 
defeat in Norway. Then from June onwards he will see 
the real strength of the nation, its matchless spirit flashing 
like a sword from its sheath at the sudden challenge of 
imminent deadly peril. He will describe the rescue at 
Dunkirk as the instant response of the nation to danger ; 
he will note the talent for improvisation in an emergency, 
and that it was not merely the three fighting services but 
the common citizen who heard the Call and shared the 
danger of that great feat. 

After Dunkirk came the collapse of France, and Britain 
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stood, not alone since all the Empire had rallied to her, 
but alone in Europe, with practically the whole equipment 
of her armies lost, with the coast-line of Norway, the Low 
Countries and France in the hands of an exultant, power¬ 
ful and implacable enemy. It seemed a desperate situa¬ 
tion. Even our friends doubted our ability to resist. 
They forgot perhaps that nearly 150 years ago, when all 
Europe lay at the command of one far greater than Hitler, 
we had remained undaunted and had beaten him and 
had thus saved Europe. There stood then between 
Napoleon and world domination two things — British sea 
power and the spirit of the British people ; between Hitler 
and his beer-house dreams of empire stand now the same 
two things. The year 1940 has shown us that even long 
years of ease and prosperity, even that terrible slogan of 
Safety First, have failed to sap the hard deep core of our 
national courage. We were mainly a nation of country¬ 
men when we faced and beat Napoleon, it is as a nation 
mainly of townspeople that we face and shall beat Hitler. 
The people of London and of the other cities and towns 
of Great Britain have shown that our spirit has survived 
the change. This and the unity of the Empire in danger 
are the great facts of 1940 for us, on which we can look 
back with pride and face the future with confidence. 

Here in the Middle East we have admired from a 
distance the courage of our people at home. Nearly every 
Dominion and Colony is represented in the Middle East, 
and from the Mandated Territory of Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan, both Arab and Jewish units have been formed to 
assist us. We have also fighting at our side forces of the 
Free French, the Poles and the Czechs. Just across the 
way, on the other side of Mare Nostrum, our men are 
helping the gallant Greeks. I should like to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging the great help given us by 
our friends and allies the Egyptians, who have loyally 
carried out their treaty with us. 
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We had our period of danger in the Middle East in 
the months that followed last June, when Italy’s ruler 
decided that good loot could be had without much fighting 
or danger. Our garrisons in Egypt, the Sudan, East Africa 
and British Somaliland were most dangerously weak. 
Fortunately no determined attack was made except in 
British Somaliland where the Italians employed a force of 
seven brigades with artillery and tanks to drive back our 
five battalions. We acknowledge the compliment of the 
force they thought necessary. I should like here to pay a 
tribute to the small detachments who, on the frontiers of 
Egypt, the Sudan and East Africa, remained quite undis¬ 
mayed and unimpressed by the enemy’s numerical 
superiority and attacked whenever they saw the oppor¬ 
tunity. Their dash and skill have paved the way for later 

successes. 

The victory in the Western Desert was due firstly to 
the close co-operation of the three Services in which we 
are so fortunate here. I am sure that all ranks of the 
Army in the Middle East would like me, as their repre¬ 
sentative, to say how deeply we admire the work of the 
Navy and Air Force — no “ Safety First ” about their 
operations, they have taken the offensive from the outset 
whatever the odds. Secondly, our success was due to 
long tireless training and to careful preparation. Remem¬ 
ber this, whenever you are inclined to find constant 
exercises under peace conditions dull. The operation 
could only have been carried through with such pace 
and skill by men of the finest fighting qualities, trained to 
a high pitch of moral and physical fitness, confident in 
themselves, their leaders and their weapons. 

We can look back on 1940 with some satisfaction in 
spite of its disasters and dangers. It has shown us our¬ 
selves, as staunch for freedom and as sturdy in adversity 
as ever. And we have shown at the end of it our power 
to strike back and to strike hard. We can take great 
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comfort too in knowing that we can be told, and are told, 
the truth by our rulers while our enemies have to be fed 
on lies that grow still more gross. While the German 
propaganda becomes more arid more exaggerated, 
successes being doubled and losses hidden or halved, it 
still has a bare foundation of fact. But the Italian reports 
have long passed out of the region of romance into the 
realms of pure fantasy. 

So much for 1940, which has passed into history ; now 
for 1941. I am not going to make any prophecies or 
speculations. I have given you some reasons for con¬ 
fidence, and President Roosevelt’s speech the other day 
has supplied more. But make no mistake, we have still a 
hard struggle ahead. We must win, we shall win. We 
are fighting the most evil thing that has appeared in this 
troubled world for many centuries — a group of un¬ 
scrupulous men who have corrupted the whole youth of 
a great nation and have brought them up to believe in a 
doctrine of force and cruelty and lies. With the Nazi view 
of life there can be no compromise ; we must fight it and 
crush it before there can be any peace or goodwill on 
earth. 

If we maintain the spirit and unity of these last six 
months of 1940, all will be well. Let us think further 
ahead still and make it our resolve to maintain this spirit 
and unity, not only through the war but after it. Have 
you ever thought what a world we could make if we put 
into our peace endeavours the same energy, the same self- 
sacrifice, the same co-operation as we use in the wasteful¬ 
ness of war ? 

I wish you all success in 1941. May it take us far on 
the road to final victory. 
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Special Order of the Day , General Headquarters , Cairo, 

February 14, 1^41 

O N the capture of Benghazi, which has resulted in the 
occupation of the whole of Cyrenaica, I wish to 
express my thanks and my admiration to all those who 
took part in the operations — not only those at the front 
who have fought so gallantly and so skilfully, but also all 
those who by their work on the lines of communication 
or at the Base have made possible the rapid advances 
which have so confounded our enemies. 

The Army of the Nile, as our Prime Minister has called 
us, has in two months advanced over 400 miles, has 
destroyed the large army that had gathered to invade 
Egypt, taking some 125,000 prisoners and well over 1000 
guns besides innumerable quantities of weapons and 
material of all kinds. These achievements will always be 
remembered. 

Much hard work and fighting still lies ahead of us 
before peace is won. The spirit of quiet resolution that 
during these operations has animated all ranks in all 
places — the combatant under fire in the fighting line, 
the driver making his way over bad tracks in a dust storm, 
the mechanic working long hours on repair and main¬ 
tenance, the pioneer unloading stores, the signaller, the 
engineer, the medical personnel — will continue and will 
carry us through all dangers and difficulties. 

You have done great deeds and won much glory. 
Harder struggles may be in front of us but the end is 
certain. We are fighting for freedom and truth and 
kindliness against oppression and lies and cruelty, and we 
shall not fail. 
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Personal , to Commanders of Formations which served in Crete , 
and Officers Commanding Units which served in Crete 


General Headquarters, Middle East 
v June 1941 

I SHOULD like the following to be communicated to the 
troops who have returned from Crete. 

I thank you for the great courage and endurance with 
which you attempted the defence of the island of Crete. 
I am well aware of the difficulties under which you carried 
out your task and that it must have appeared to many of 
you that you had been asked to do the impossible, and 
that you were insufficiently equipped and supported. As 
Commander-in-Chief I accept the responsibility for what 
was done. It was for strategical reasons necessary to hold 
the island of Crete if this could reasonably be done. 

I was aware of the difficulties you would experience 
and the dangers you would undergo, and I sent you as 
much equipment as I could, a large proportion of which 
was unfortunately sunk before it reached you. I trusted 
to your courage and skill to hold the island, as you would 
undoubtedly have done, against the scale of attack I 
expected. The enemy were, however, able to launch a 
far greater weight of attack on the ground and in the air 
than I had considered likely, and were prepared to accept 
sacrifices on a very high scale. By your gallantry, you 
made them pay a heavy price for their success. 

Again I thank you, and assure you all that your 
sacrifices have not been in vain. 

You are aware of the courage and skill with which the 
Navy brought you back from Crete ; I have, on your 
behalf, sent them a message of gratitude. You saw little 
of the R.A.F. and may have thought yourselves deserted 
by them ; I can assure you that, in circumstances of 
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extreme difficulty, they did all they could to come to your 
assistance, and suffered heavy casualties in doing so. 

A. P. Wavell, General , 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East 


Farewell Order , July ig^i 

O N leaving the Middle East, I wish to express my 
grateful thanks to all those who have served me so 
well and so loyally during the two years I have held the 
Command. We have won some great successes, which 
will find a place in history, thanks to your skill, courage 
and hard work. We have had some failures and setbacks, 
when you have been outmatched in numbers and equip¬ 
ment, never in fighting qualities or endurance. Your 
magnificent spirit has been shown not only on our many 
fronts but in those places behind the lines where the 
unceasing work of preparation and maintenance goes on, 
which is so essential to success in battle. I shall always be 
very proud to have commanded the forces in the Middle 
East, representative not only of the mighty power of the 
British Commonwealth but also of the many other 
nationalities who have chosen to fight on rather than 
submit to injustice and oppression. 

I know that you will maintain the same dauntless 
spirit and fighting qualities under my successor, and 
under his leadership you will win other victories. As 
Commander-in-Chief, India, I shall hope to continue the 
close co-operation which already exists between the Middle 
East and India, whose magnificent troops have played so 
great a part in the campaigns here. 

From my heart I thank you for the past and wish you 
all success in the future. 
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INDIA, 1941-43 


Notes for Address to Defence Consultative Committee of the 

Legislature , August /, 1941 

1. 1 " AM very glad to welcome here the Committee on 

-1-Defence which was initiated by my predecessor* I 
am sure you all realise, in view of the very important part 
that defence measures now occupy in India, the import¬ 
ance of leading members of the Legislature like yourselves 
being well informed in matters regarding defence. I 
intend that you should be given as full a measure of 
information as is possible having regard to the necessary 
secrecy that has to be observed in some matters, especially 
forthcoming operations. The information given you will 
not be available to the general public and we rely on 
your discretion to keep it to yourselves. 

2. At this meeting I thought it would be desirable that 
you should make the acquaintance of the principal 
members of my staff, who are known as the Principal Staff 
Officers and whose business it is to put into execution the 
policy and decisions laid down by the Commander-in- 
Chief. (Here introduce the P.S.O.s.) 

We suggest that you should go and see something 
of India’s effort for yourselves by touring some of the 
principal military centres. We should like to arrange 
tours for you of the Southern Command where you will 
see the principal training establishments, and of the 
Northern Command where you can see for yourselves the 
Frontier problem and the measures taken for its defence, 
and later perhaps some of you may find it possible to 
visit Malaya or Iraq or the Middle East to see something 
of India’s external war effort. 

3. I now propose to say a few words to you on the 
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general progress of the war up to date and possibly some 
forecast as to its future progress. 

It may interest you if I begin with a historical parallel. 
Nearly a century and a half ago Great Britain stood in 
almost exactly the same position in Europe as she does 
now. She was fighting practically single-handed against 
a ruthless enemy who was endeavouring to establish a 
complete military domination over the whole of Europe. 
It is interesting to know that Napoleon’s methods were 
almost exactly the same as Hitler’s. After he had brought 
the greater part of Europe under his military domination, 
he assembled a great army on the western coast of the 
Low Countries and France for the invasion of Great Britain, 
exactly as Hitler did a year ago. Napoleon’s attempt at 
invasion was defeated by the British blockading fleet, that 
of Hitler by the victory of our air force over that of 
Goering. Both Napoleon and Hitler, having failed in 
invasion, turned east and completed the subjugation of 
eastern Europe, except Russia. Both Napoleon and 
Hitler tried meanwhile to subdue Britain by blockade and 
attacks on her shipping. The ordinance by which 
Napoleon sought to cut off all trade between Europe and 
Great Britain was called, curiously enough, the Berlin 
Decree ; and the attacks on shipping were carried out 
by small, swift privateers and blockade runners which 
caused very great damage to British merchant shipping. 
The convoy system was established to meet this danger 
in the same way as now, and the demand of the sailors 
was always for more frigates just as it is now for more 
destroyers and cruisers and small craft to protect our 
merchant shipping. 

As now, the Middle East, Egypt and Syria played a 
considerable part in Napoleon’s ambitious schemes ; and 
his invasion of Egypt, and later of Syria, which was 
checked with the aid of the British at Acre, was intended 
as a possible prelude to the invasion of India. In the end, 
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as you remember, Napoleon began his downfall by the 
invasion of Russia ; it will be curious, but not improbable, 
if Hitler’s downfall began in the same way. There is also 
a probability that Spain may yet play a part in Hitler’s 
downfall as it did in Napoleon’s. In the end the whole of 
oppressed Europe rose against its tyrant, as it will 
undoubtedly do again. 

4. I now propose to give you a rapid summary of the 
campaigns in the Middle East, since that is the theatre 
in which India made so large and valuable a contribution. 
I doubt whether you realise how weak our forces were in 
the Middle East during the first stages of the war. When 
war broke out with Germany on September the 3rd, 1939, 
at which time her ally Italy might also have declared war, 
the garrison of Egypt consisted of an incomplete armoured 
division and one brigade group of the 4th Indian Division, 
in addition to eight British infantry battalions for internal 
security duties and a very limited quantity of artillery. 
In Palestine, which was just settling down after a period 
of very great internal trouble, there was a garrison of 10 
British battalions and 2 British cavalry regiments, without 
any artillery. In Sudan there were, besides the Sudan 
Defence Force, which was mostly employed in internal 
security over the vast area of the Sudan, three British 
battalions and not a gun of any kind. Cyprus had one 
company of a British battalion from Palestine, while 
British Somaliland had three companies of Camel Corps, 
who were really little more than internal security police. 
There was thus in the Middle East no complete fighting 
formation of any kind. There were in all 21 battalions 
of infantry but only 64 field guns. There were only 48 
anti-tank guns and 8 anti-aircraft guns. The Egyptian 
army was in many respects better equipped than the 
British troops in the Middle East, but since Egypt did not 
enter the war the amount of support to be counted on 
from the Egyptian army was problematical. 
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To secure the Allied position in the Middle East we 
relied largely on the French army in Syria under General 
Weygand, while the large French army in North Africa 
held in check at least a very considerable portion of the 
Italian forces in Libya, if Italy entered the war. 

In October Turkey became an ally of Great Britain 
and France, and my principal occupation during the first 
winter of the war was to conduct three-cornered negotia¬ 
tions between the French, the Turks and ourselves as to 
our action in the event of a German move in South-East 
Europe. We always estimated that Italy would remain 

neutral. 

The only reinforcements received during this first 
winter were another brigade of the 4th Indian Division, 
one more British battalion, and the 1st Cavalry Division 
(horsed) which arrived in Palestine by the end of March 
1940— it was incomplete in training and equipment. 
There also arrived one brigade of Australian and one of 
New Zealand troops, who were also only partially trained 


and equipped. 

Meanwhile our relations with Italy were obviously 
deteriorating, and during May, as a result of the success 
of the German attack on France, it became practically cer¬ 
tain that Italy would shortly enter the war, which she did 
on June the 10th. The military situation in the Middle 
East at the time of Italy’s entry into the war was as follows. 

There were estimated to be over 215,000 Italian troops 
in Libya and over 200,000 in Italian East Africa. Egypt, 
Sudan, Kenya and British Somaliland, which had frontiers 
with these Italian possessions, at once became liable to 
attack. Their garrisons at the time were as follows. 

Egypt — an incomplete armoured division and the 4th 
Indian Division of two brigades only ; one brigade group 
of New Zealand Division, still incomplete in training and 


equipment ; 
about 35,000. 


and 14 British infantry battalions. Total 
In Palestine, as a possible reserve if the 
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internal situation permitted, were the ist Cavalry 
Division and two brigades of Australian troops, all these 
incomplete in training and equipment. There were also 
5 British battalions and 2 British cavalry regiments who 
were mainly engaged on ordinary internal security. The 
total troops in Palestine were about 27,000. 

The Sudan , with 1000 miles of frontier with Italian 
East Africa, had a garrison of three British battalions and 
the Sudan Defence Force, a total of about 9000 men, with 
no artillery of any kind. 

Kenya , with over 700 miles of frontier with Italian 
East Africa, had a garrison of two East African brigades 
and two light batteries, total under 9000. The garrison 
of Kenya was reinforced during July by two brigades from 
West Africa. 

In British Somaliland the Camel Corps had been rein¬ 
forced by one battalion of the King’s African Rifles and 
had a total of about 1500 men. 

Aden had a garrison of two Indian battalions and 
Cyprus a garrison of one British battalion. 

Very little equipment had been sent to the Middle 
East and no single unit or formation was fully equipped. 
There were very few anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns or 
other artillery. The enemy also had a very considerable 
numerical advantage in the air, which was, however, 
countered by the superior technical qualities of our 
machines and the better training and morale of our pilots, 
who very quickly established complete ascendancy over 
the Italians and always maintained it. 

The shortest route by which the Middle East could be 
reinforced, through the Mediterranean, now became too 
dangerous ; and it was even uncertain whether the 
passage up the Red Sea, at the end of the long sea route 
round the Cape, would be practicable in view of the 
Italian warships in the Red Sea ports and their air force 
in Abyssinia. 
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You will thus see that our position in the Middle East 
would have been in great danger had the Italians acted 
with any boldness or decision. They had over 200,000 
men in Libya, and all that we could spare for the defence 
of the western frontier of Egypt was an incomplete 
armoured division and an incomplete Indian division. 
They had well over 200,000 troops well equipped and 
armed in Italian East Africa, while in the Sudan and 
Kenya our troops amounted to less than the infantry of a 
division, with practically no artillery at all. They should 
also have been in a position to make the passage of the 
Red Sea for reinforcements highly dangerous. Actually, 
all they did against the Sudan and East Africa was to 
occupy with very greatly superior forces a few small 
frontier posts, after our small garrisons had fought in all 
cases very successful delaying actions. On the western 
frontier of Egypt we took the offensive with small 
mechanised detachments, which never amounted to more 
than about one brigade group, with which we captured 
practically the whole of the Italian frontier posts, amount¬ 
ing to over 1000 men with a number of guns, with 
practically no loss to ourselves, and for three months kept 
the Italian forces, which eventually amounted to well over 
four divisions, on the defensive and in a thoroughly 
harassed state. Such is the effect of a small mobile force 
handled with boldness and determination. 

Meanwhile, on June the 17th the French Government 
asked for an armistice, which was concluded on June the 
22nd. We hoped at first that the French overseas terri¬ 
tories would continue the struggle, but one after another 
they collapsed. That meant that there was no longer any 
French threat to North Africa to prevent the Italians 
employing the whole of their 200,000 men in Libya against 
Egypt. The collapse in Syria meant that we no longer 
had a secure and friendly northern flank and that the 
French forces there, which had constituted the principal 
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Allied reserve in the Middle East, to assist in the defence 
of Egypt if necessary, were no longer available. The 
French forces in French Somaliland held out a little longer, 
but in July they also collapsed, with the result that the 
Italians found the courage to invade British Somaliland 
with a force of seven brigades against the five battalions 
which we had by that time assembled in British Somali¬ 
land. These five battalions, of which one was Indian, 
inflicted very heavy loss on the enemy and then withdrew 
via Berbera without great difficulty in spite of the enemy’s 
numerical superiority. 

It was obvious that unless reinforcements were sent to 
Egypt we should have great difficulty in defending our 
western frontier against the Italian forces. Two more 
armoured regiments were sent from England by short 
route through the Mediterranean, and the remainder of 
the armoured division to which these regiments belonged 
came by long sea route and did not reach Egypt till the 
end of the year. India sent another division, the 5th, of 
which one brigade was used to complete the 4th Indian 
Division in the Western Desert and the remainder of the 
division went to reinforce the Sudan. 

By the middle of September, the Italians, who by this 
time had collected on the Egyptian frontier a force of at 
least five divisions, summoned up courage to drive in our 
tiny covering detachments and to advance as far as Sidi 
Barrani, which they reached on September the 16th. 
This was trumpeted in the Axis press as a great Italian 
victory. There the Italians remained till our attack in 
December. 

At the time when we decided to attack and take the 
offensive against the Italians in the Western Desert, we 
had only two complete and trained formations, the 7th 
Armoured Division and the 4th Indian Division. One 
Australian division was approaching completion in equip¬ 
ment, and one brigade group of the New Zealand Division 
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was ready. The Italian forces about the Egyptian frontier 
at this time amounted to at least seven divisions with a 
considerable proportion of armoured troops. As a result, 
however, of the operations of our small covering troops, 
we had conceived a considerable contempt for the fighting 
and manoeuvring qualities of the Italians, and decided 
to attack them with the two divisions available, the 7th 
Armoured and the 4th Indian. The result of this attack 
you know and the magnificent fighting qualities which 
the 4th Indian Division displayed in the battle of Sidi 
Barrani. This campaign ended with the capture of 
Benghazi on February the 7th, by which time we had 
advanced in two months just on 500 miles and had cap¬ 
tured close on 150,000 prisoners and about 1000 guns ; 
we had in effect put out of action almost the whole of the 
Italian army in Libya. 

While the battle of Sidi Barrani was still in progress I 
decided to move the 4th Indian Division up to the Sudan 
to join the 5th Indian Division and enable the offensive 
to be taken against the Italians in Italian East Africa. It 
may sound curious to move a formation almost in the 
middle of a battle, but the transports were available then 
and would not have been available a week later, and the 
supply position made it impossible to use more than a 
very small force in pursuit of the Italians. I therefore 
decided to relieve the 4th Indian Division by an Australian 
division which had just completed its equipment and to 
send the 4th Indian Division to the Sudan. 

We had intended to drive the Italians out of the small 
portion of the Sudan which they had occupied near 
Kassala and to drive them back into Eritrea about the 
beginning of February. In January, however, before our 
arrangements were completed, it became obvious that the 
Italians were about to retire. This retirement was mainly 
due to the magnificent work of the mobile troops, Indian 
and Sudanese, which had been operating against the 
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enemy’s flank and line of communications for some weeks. 
The enemy withdrew in time to avoid our offensive which 
had been designed to cut off his advance troops, but the 
4th and 5th Indian Divisions, with some mobile Sudanese 
units, carried out a most brilliant pursuit through difficult 
country. Their exploits at Agordat, Barentu, Keren, 
Massawa and Amba Alagi are fresh in your minds. They 
were very fine examples of what determined and well- 
trained troops can accomplish in the face of great diffi¬ 
culties. Keren in particular, where the Italian in superior 
numbers put up his best fight, was a magnificent per¬ 
formance. These operations in the Sudan, in conjunction 
with a swift and brilliant campaign from Kenya by 
General Cunningham, resulted in the complete liquidation 
of the Italian forces in Italian East Africa by the beginning 
of this summer. This freed the 4th and 5th Indian 
Divisions for further operations, and, as you know, the 
4th Indian Division has already been engaged both in the 
Western Desert and in Syria. 

Meantime, to return to the northern theatre. The 
War Cabinet decided after the capture of Benghazi to 
send all the troops we could spare to the assistance of 
Greece, which had repulsed the Italian invaders in a 
brilliant campaign and had almost driven them out of 
Albania, but was now threatened by German concentra¬ 
tion in South-East Europe. The British Government fully 
realised the dangers they were running, but felt that to 
allow their gallant ally Greece to be overrun without an 
effort to help her would not be in accordance with British 
traditions. We therefore sent from the Middle East every 
trained formation we could equip, leaving ourselves 
dangerously weak in Cyrenaica. As things proved, I took 
too great a risk here, but I was certain that the Italians 
could never stage an effective counter-stroke and did not 
think that the Germans could transport an armoured 
force across to Libya and bring it against us as quickly as 
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they did. I need not give you any long account of the 
campaign in Greece ; it was a series of misfortunes. The 
Yugoslavs, who were betrayed by their leaders and as a 
result came into the battle unmobilised and unprepared, 
were very quickly overrun. This exposed the flank of the 
Greek and British position in the north of Greece before 
even all the British contingent had arrived. As a result 
the British force had to retreat in the face of almost 
overwhelming enemy tank forces and air forces and to 
re-embark under very great difficulties for Crete and 
Egypt. 

Now came the most difficult period for Middle East, 
which was threatened on no fewer than four fronts. In 
Cyrenaica the German counter-attack at the beginning 
of April had driven us right back to the Egyptian frontier 
and had left us practically without armoured forces for 
the defence of Egypt. It was obvious that the Germans 
intended to stage an attack on Crete, and almost at the 
same time a Government hostile to Great Britain carried 
out a coup d'etat in Iraq under Axis instigation. As a result 
Indian troops were again called into action and landed at 
Basra. German air forces and “ tourists ” also began to 
appear in Syria in large numbers. Threatened simul¬ 
taneously on the western frontier, in Crete, in Syria and 
in Iraq, and with the greater part of the available equip¬ 
ment lost in Greece and nearly all the troops requiring 
reorganisation, the position in Middle East looked most 
serious. We lost Crete as a result of the overwhelming 
German air superiority, but we succeeded in holding up 
the Germans in the Western Desert, in restoring the situa¬ 
tion in Iraq and eventually in occupying Syria. In all 
these operations, except Crete, Indian troops played a 
most valuable part. 

Such is a very rough outline of the situation up to date. 
India may well be proud of the part that her forces have 
taken in these campaigns in the Middle East, and it is safe 
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to say that we could not have secured our position here 
against heavy odds as we have done, if it had not been for 
India’s assistance in men and in material. 

5. Before I go on to say anything about the future, 
you may like to consider a little how and why it is that 
the German has been able to overrun all Europe and 
obtain his reputation for invincibility. Well, in the first 
place, he has been preparing for war for six or seven years 
at a time when all the other nations of Europe were trying 
to reduce their armaments. The German thinks of war 
first and studies it in a way that no other European nation 
does. As a result he has undoubtedly surprised Europe 
with new methods and a new form of war almost in exactly 
the same way as Napoleon did nearly 150 years ago. 
Napoleon found the armies of Europe based on an old- 
fashioned system of administration by which they were 
tied to a line of communication and magazines and depots, 
from which they moved only slowly and clumsily. 
Napoleon won his battles mainly by his mobility, by the 
marching power of his soldiers and by their ability to live 
on the country without being tied to lines of communica¬ 
tions. Hitler’s armies have employed very much the same 
methods based on the power of rapid movement given by 
mechanisation and armour. The German has also used, 
and used very skilfully, other new methods of warfare, 
such as parachutists. He has also employed to great effect 
a novel use of old methods, such as what we call Fifth 
Column methods and propaganda designed to weaken his 
enemy’s resistance. He has also made very skilful use of 
the tremendous advantage that his position in Europe and 
good communications give him ; this has enabled him to 
throw his weight from one side of Europe to another 
almost without warning and to threaten Britain one week 
and Middle East almost the next week, whereas our 
reinforcements from one to the other have to go by a long 
sea voyage. But the German is very far from being 
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invincible, and our troops who have met him in Greece, 
in Crete and in the Western Desert are quite convinced of 
their superiority when backed by anything like equality in 
weapons and air power. They have, in fact, acquired a 
certain healthy contempt for the German infantryman, 
who, they consider, is nothing like as good as in the last 
war when deprived of the backing of enormous masses of 
tanks, air forces or artillery. The German has purposely 
spread the legend of the invincibility of his army, he has 
even maintained that it was never defeated in the last war. 
So you should never forget that in two months in 1918 
this invincible German army lost 185,000 prisoners and 
about 4000 guns to the British army alone. 

6. Now for the future. The Germans have committed 
themselves to overthrowing Russia. Whether they were 
driven to this by their desperate need of corn and oil or 
whether they were impelled by what the Greeks call 
“ hubris ”, the overweening pride that overtakes those 
who have prospered too much, only time can say. There 
seems no doubt that they counted on a quick and con¬ 
clusive victory and that they now find themselves in diffi¬ 
culties and have had far heavier losses and greater delays 
than they ever reckoned on. I know the Russian soldier 
well and his powers of dogged endurance under the most 
difficult conditions. I also know the disorganisation that 
usually exists in most Russian undertakings, and my fear 
has always been that their army may collapse through a 
breakdown of their communications and administrative 
system. As far as one can see at present the Russian is 
holding on well, much better than expected, but I do not 
feel that we should be unduly elated, and I think there is 
always a prospect of the collapse of Russian resistance on 
their present line and their being driven back into the 
interior of their country. They may even lose Moscow 
and Kiev. But Napoleon captured Moscow and lost the 
campaign, and if the Russians endure and fight on, as I 
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hope they will, they can never be entirely beaten in that 
vast country with its great resources. In any event, they 
have gained for us that most priceless of all gifts in war, 
time. Whatever happens, Germany is certainly behind 
her programme. The time is beginning to approach when 
rains and snow render communications, not only in Russia 
but in other countries, such as Turkey and Iran, which 
she may have marked down as her next victims, extremely 
difficult. Germany may have meant after disposing of 
Russia to turn on Turkey and either invade her or force 
her to allow passage to troops, and then to descend on 
Iran, Iraq, Syria and Egypt. The time we have gained to 
reinforce our forces and to consolidate our position in this 
theatre has been invaluable. 

I hope you realise the great benefit to India that the 
battles for her defence are being fought so far from her 
frontiers. There may be some shortsighted people who 
think that all Indian troops should be kept in India for 
the close defence of their own country. Nothing could be 
more dangerous. The further India’s armies can keep the 
war from India, the less likely are Indian cities and the 
Indian people to suffer from the cruelties of indiscriminate 
bombing. It is the battles that have been fought, and are 
being fought in the Middle East, that are saving India 
from the dangers of invasion, and India has been right to 
send fine troops abroad, in order to keep the war at a 
distance from her own shores and frontiers. 

7. I will only say one word about equipment, because 
the M.G.O. will be dealing with that later. You will 
realise that not only had Germany a start of several years, 
but that we have twice lost a very large amount of equip¬ 
ment in France and Greece, and that therefore up till now 
we have been struggling against the immense technical 
superiority of the enemy. But that is being changed now. 
Equipment is beginning to come in in large quantities 
from the arsenals of Great Britain, of America and of India. 
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You will notice that it is the Germans now who are get¬ 
ting most of the bombing and that our air force in the 
west is definitely on the offensive and the Germans on 
the defensive. We have had to take great risks and fight 
against great odds in this matter of equipment, and it 
may have seemed to you that India was being starved. 
But the situation impelled us to take some risks and our 
policy has been to send the equipment available to the 
places most immediately threatened. This policy has been 
fully justified by results. 

8. I should like to quote to you the conclusion of a 
letter I received a few days ago from one of the greatest 
and wisest men now living, Field-Marshal Smuts. He 
ended his letter by wishing me fortune in “ the fight 
against the greatest effort ever made to enslave the 
human soul and bring a blight on this fair world ”. 


Broadcast on the Second Anniversary of the Declaration of War , 

September 3, 134.1 

T ODAY is the second anniversary of the declaration of 
war with Germany, the day on which the British 
Empire took up the challenge which Germany had con¬ 
temptuously flung in the face of the world by her un¬ 
provoked invasion of Poland on August 31, 1939. It was 
a challenge by brute force, utter selfishness and reckless 
cruelty to liberty, to justice, to peaceful progress, in fact 
to civilisation. Great Britain had been patient, too 
patient, many thought, and had long tried to reason with 
a people whose leaders had not the least will to listen to 
reason, to appease dictators who had no intention of being 
content with anything less than complete surrender, to 
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instil the truth into a nation which had heard nothing 
but lies for many years. Now at last, though unready and 
almost unarmed, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
accepted the struggle, well knowing it would be long and 
hard but certain that its duty and destiny lay in the van 
of the battle for freedom. 

In the two years since that day we have suffered some 
rude buffets and have undergone some heavy shocks. But 
we are still upright and stronger than ever. There is a 
long way to go and hard times in front of us, but there 
are many signs that the enemy is growing weaker, and 
that from arrogant confidence he has passed into restless 
anxiety which will turn to despair as he sees his ruin 
approach. There is a sign by which you may judge of 
the enemy’s growing fear, by the growing recklessness of 
his lies. There was a time when German communiques 
could be distinguished from Italian by their greater regard 
for facts. The Germans merely exaggerated, the Italians 
gave free rein to their Latin imagination. Now both seem 
to be turned out in the same workshop with the same utter 
disregard of truth, with the same venom of hatred and 
fear. Where the German used to double or treble his 
estimate of his enemy’s losses, he now multiplies by ten 
or twelve, a good sign for our cause. Napoleon, another 
and greater dictator, as his downfall progressed, had to 
invent victories he had never won and to conceal the 
defeats he had suffered. 

Now let us consider the profits and losses on our 
military balance-sheet during the last year. While we 
are not yet in a position to declare a large dividend, we 
can certainly show an improvement on the previous year’s 
accounts. 

A year ago the. Battle of Britain was in progress, the 
greatest air fight that ever there had been, the loss of 
which might have meant the loss of the war. The result 
still hung in the balance. Across the Channel waited 
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huge German armies, waiting to invade England when the 
R.A.F. were crushed. That great battle was won, and 
today we carry air warfare into the enemy-occupied 
countries — far into Germany itself. 

In the Middle East a year ago the situation was serious. 
The defeat of France had brought also the collapse of her 
colonies, in North Africa, in Syria and in Somaliland, 
and had placed our small forces in Africa in great danger. 
Italian forces had overrun British Somaliland and a large 
Italian army was preparing to advance into Egypt. 
Between them and the Suez Canal lay only an Armoured 
Division, the 4th Indian Division, and parts of some 
incomplete formations. 

Today the Italian African Empire is no more. Of 
nearly a quarter of a million Italian and native troops in 
Italian East Africa, only a few thousands remain in one 
small corner, blockaded and harmless. Eleven Italian 
divisions were destroyed in Cyrenaica, and although we 
suffered a setback when we took troops away from 
Cyrenaica to reinforce our Greek allies, we have now 
halted the advance of the combined German and Italian 
forces in North Africa. Tobruk, which we took in thirty- 
six hours, after a week’s preparation, has been successfully 
held by our troops, among whom are Indian soldiers, for 
nearly six months against strong and determined attacks 
and continual bombing from the air. 

Last year, war had not reached the Balkans. Today 
they have been overrun by the Germans. The gallant 
Greeks, assisted by our own forces, after fighting in a 
manner which won the admiration of the world, were 
overwhelmed by superior numbers. But before the end 
came, the Germans were made to realise that the soldiers 
of the British Commonwealth are fighters to be feared. 
The battle for the defence of Crete was lost after a most 
gallant struggle against tremendous odds. But their losses 
in men and aeroplanes in Crete almost certainly cost the 
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Germans Iraq and Syria, towards which their greedy 
grasp was stretched. 

A year ago Russia was neutral, and sold oil, wheat and 
other war materials to Germany. Hitler, with a typical 
act of unheralded aggression, decided to kill the goose 
which laid the golden eggs. Russia, fighting in heroic 
fashion, has dealt blows with a weight which Germany 
has not suffered before. The military situation in certain 
parts of Russia is serious, but it is by no means desperate, 
and the rapid collapse, on which Germany counted, has 
not occurred. The Russian Army is still in being and still 
fighting with characteristic stubbornness, and the morale 
of the Russian people is still high. The Germans have 
made great gains of territory, but have yet won nothing 
sufficient to pay for their losses. They have battered the 
Russian but inflicted no mortal wound. In another two 
months the dreaded winter will arrive, and Russia will 
have the assistance of generals who have always served 
her well, Generals December, January and February. 

A year ago the German Fifth Column tactics had taken 
the world by surprise — Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France had fallen, largely owing to these new tactics, to 
this old weapon of treachery. Now they are understood. 
In Syria and Iraq the Nazi intrigues were anticipated and 
stopped before ruin and tragedy could overtake those 
countries. The same is now being done in Iran. Unlike 

Germany, the British Commonwealth has no territorial 
designs on those countries. 

A year ago Germany, Italy and Japan had just signed 
the Tripartite Pact. It was designed as a threat to the 
United States. Public opinion in America, though 
hoping for the downfall of Nazism, was then very doubtful 
if the British Commonwealth could stave oflf defeat. War 
supplies were arriving in England, but not in large 
quantities, and everything had to be paid for in cash. 
Today opinion in the United States is wholeheartedly with 
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us. The Lease and Lend Bill, the most generous of Acts, 
gives us unlimited access to the greatest workshop in the 
world. Our victories on the Red Sea littoral have opened 
a line of communications for American ships to pour 
American supplies into the Middle East. The United 
States, jointly with the British Government, is taking 
steps to guard against Japanese aggression in the Far 
East. 


The provision of equipment, weapons, aircraft and 
ships for the development of our war effort has greatly 
improved and is improving month by month. A year ago 
the schemes we had initiated throughout the Empire and 
in the United States were hardly under way. Today we 
are reaping the fruits of that planning, and production is 
swelling week by week. 

The balance-sheet that I can put before you is there¬ 
fore by no means an unsatisfactory one. The enemy is 
not yet defeated, but we have laid a firm foundation for 
his future defeat. 

I will now say something of India’s war effort. I 
little thought a year ago that I should be India’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is an honour of which I am deeply 


sensible. 

This time last year India was just embarking on a first 
expansion programme. There were comparatively few 
Indian troops abroad, though already some had taken 
part in the gallant defence of British Somaliland, and an 
Indian division was standing on guard by the western 
frontier of Egypt. The first expansion of one hundred 
thousand soldiers had not then been completed; today 
there are well over one hundred thousand Indian troops 
serving overseas, and the total of India’s fighting forces is 
approaching the mark of one million (ten lakhs). You 
all know how greatly Indian troops have distinguished 
themselves during the last year in the Western Desert, in 
Eritrea, in Abyssinia, in Syria. 


s.c. 
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A year ago the vessels of the Royal Indian Navy were 
quietly and effectively carrying out the important and 
arduous work of escorting convoys across the Indian 
Ocean and up the Red Sea. During all that time, in spite 
of the narrow waters in which the Italians had a number 
of war vessels, only one ship was lost, by a mine off 
Massawa. During the last year the Royal Indian Navy 
has made an expansion unprecedented in India’s history, 
and will soon form an impressive and most valuable fleet. 
The people of India, even those living far from sight of 
the sea, have shown an aptitude for seafaring and sea 
warfare that will be an asset for the future. Many of the 
smaller warships are being constructed in India. 

The Indian Air Force, the young brother of the Royal 
Air Force, is expanding, though not as rapidly as I could 
wish. Aeroplanes are being assembled in India and the 
first aircraft so produced has already been flown. 

On the Civil side much progress in A.R.P. arrange¬ 
ments is being made and the efficiency of A.R.P. personnel 
and Civic Guards is increasing. An Observer Corps has 

been formed and is already working on some of India’s 
frontiers. 

India has always been a full reservoir of fighting men. 
Now she is becoming also a large arsenal of warlike produc¬ 
tion. Great strides have been made in the last twelve 
months. A year ago Indian factories were only just 
beginning production. Now they are producing armoured 
vehicles, guns, ammunition and warlike stores of all kinds, 
not only for India’s armed forces but also for the forces of 
other members of the Commonwealth. 

India s armed power has thus greatly increased in 
every way during the last year. It is well, since the war 
has come nearer to India. I must emphasise to you the 
fact that it is only our soldiers outside India who are 
protecting this country from the horrors of invasion and 
bombing. In the Middle East Indian soldiers have helped 
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to secure our great base of naval, military and air power in 
Egypt, to clear our lines of communication by the Red 
Sea and overland through Iraq, and to forestall the 
Germans in Syria, Iraq and Iran, thus keeping our 
frontiers free of the menace of Nazi destruction and 
oppression. In the Far East also Japan’s southward move 
is being carefully watched, and Indian soldiers in Malaya 
and Burma are ready to play their part in the defence of 
India’s eastern bastions. 

Though India’s preparations for defence have been 
pushed forward with such energy during the last year and 
so much has been done, this does not mean that we can 
relax our efforts in any field. Every man must help, 
irrespective of race or caste, community or creed, be it in 
the fighting forces, in the fields, in the factories, in civil 
defence bodies or in the merchant fleet. Only the united 
efforts of us all in India will enable the Indian people to 
enjoy security and to continue the peaceful and prosperous 
development of their great country. 


Foreword for Training Memorandum , No. n (War Series ), 

September 1941 

T HE successes won by Indian troops in the Middle East 
were due as much to their high standard of training 
as to their great fighting qualities. We must maintain this 
standard. In spite of new weapons, new methods, 
changed conditions, the fighting in the Middle East has 
shown that the determined, courageous, well-trained 
infantryman, confident in his skill with his weapons, is still 
the most important factor in nearly all operations. In the 
mountains of Eritrea and Abyssinia the infantryman 
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naturally played the main part. It was resolute infantry¬ 
men who took Damascus and fought their way along the 
Syrian coast to Beirut, carrying strong positions against 
fierce opposition. Even in the open country of the 
Western Desert infantry were indispensable both in attack 
and defence. The new weapons, tanks, dive bombers and 
parachutists, are used by the enemy as much to shake the 
nerves of his opponents as to inflict real damage. Troops 
who remain unperturbed and use the ground and their 
weapons skilfully need have no fear of meeting such 
weapons. 

Steady discipline, good fieldcraft, skill in the use of his 
weapons, physical hardness and fitness, these remain the 
basic essentials of every soldier, and it is these qualities 
that the Indian troops have shown on the field of battle. 
Every experience of this war has shown that the Germans 
will not close with such troops and will not stand to meet 
their assault. 


Broadcast for Armistice Day , 1941 

ARMISTICE DAY, Poppy Day, 1941. It is bound to 
evoke memories of earlier such days, when we thought 
of those whose sacrifice had given us peace and security in 
our time, we hoped ; we gave generously to aid those of 
them and their dependants whom wounds, sickness or 
misfortune had disabled. Today we stand at the sternest 
crisis of all our history, perhaps of all world history. We 
face the darkest power, the most savage enemy that for 
many centuries has threatened the things we hold dear — 
freedom and justice and truth and kindliness. 

It is our most dangerous hour and yet our greatest 
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hour. To some of those who fought and saved us in the 
last war it must have seemed at one time as if their victory 
had been wasted and the purpose of their sacrifices for¬ 
gotten ; as if when Poppy Day came round we flung them 
alms and pity but were indifferent, or even scornful, of the 
great aims that had upheld them in their fight. Today 
they know and the world knows that the old spirit of our 
people was only sleeping in the years of peace, that it 
needed but the challenge of the wild beast to call it forth 
in even sterner mood to meet a sterner danger. 

And so today we think not only of the men of the last 
war, — the men of the North Sea and the Dover Patrol, 
the men of Flanders and Artois and Picardy, the men of 
Macedonia and Palestine and Mesopotamia and other 
distant fields — but also of those who have fought and are 
fighting in the present grim struggle — the men of the 
Battle of the Atlantic, the men of Dunkirk, the men of the 
Battle of Britain, the men of the Western Desert, of Greece, 
of Crete, of East Africa, of those who are guarding our 
homes, battered and menaced as never before, and those 
who are fighting overseas — the manhood and woman¬ 
hood of our nation united in steadfast determination that 
liberty of action and of thought, that fair dealing and 
honest speaking shall not yield to oppression and lying 
and cruelty. In the words of the Royal Charter of the 
British Legion : “ to promote unity amongst all classes, to 
make right the master of might, to secure peace and good¬ 
will on earth, to safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and democracy, and to con¬ 
secrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual service and helpfulness ”. 

This fund with the noble charter I have just read has 
for more than twenty years looked after those who 
suffered from the last war. It has now been extended to 
meet the needs of the men and women who are fighting 
the present war, and their dependants, of all three 
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Services, of the Merchant Navy and of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Services. 

The present Poppy Day is its coming of age, its twenty- 
first annual appeal. The first appeal raised £160,000 and 
the last, in 1940, £595,000. Let us mark this coming of 
age by beating all records. The needs of the fund, as you 
will realise, are far greater than in the past, and there 
can be no better way to show our gratitude to and admira¬ 
tion of those who have fought and are fighting our battle 
than by generous contribution to the Poppy Fund. 

You can do this by paying even more generously than 
ever for your poppies on Armistice Day ; or by sending 
special Poppy Day donations, addressed to Haig’s Fund, 
Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey. 

Let me recall to you for a moment the founder of the 
Legion and of Poppy Day, Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 
There are critics of his strategy, there can be none of his 
courage. He had at all times and at all crises that stead¬ 
fast unquenchable will to victory and belief in victory that 
is the first quality of all great leaders, statesmen or soldiers, 
and of the British people itself in times of danger. It will 
not fail us now. 

In conclusion, I will quote you some lines which seem 
appropriate to the present day from a soldier poet who 
gave his life in the last war— 

Take up our quarrel with the foe : 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 
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New Year Broadcast , 1942 


N EW YEAR’S DAY 1942 has had a red, stormy dawn. 

It sees war — grim, modern, scientific war — more 
widespread than ever before in the history of mankind, 
the warfare of peoples who have discovered great forces 
and have not had the understanding or goodwill to use 
them sensibly. We can name the nations who started the 
fire, Germany and Japan, stupid ill-bred children who 
have never been properly brought up or learnt good inter¬ 
national manners. Their silly little girl friend Italy joined 
them in hopes of some cheap fun, and now finds herself 
being taken for a ride with two really bad boys and that 
it is not going to be cheap for her or much fun. The 
older and wiser nations who are now putting out this great 
conflagration ought never to have allowed any of them to 
play with matches. We had plenty of warning that they 
meant mischief. 

Let us take stock of our position. We have reached a 
crisis when all the combatants are feeling the strain acutely. 
China and Japan have been in conflict for four and a half 
years ; the British Empire has been nearly two and a 
half years at war with Germany ; Italy has been a bel¬ 
ligerent for eighteen months and is showing more signs 
of having had enough than any other combatant ; Russia 
has been fighting for her life for six months, months of as 
bloody, continuous and desperate warfare as have ever 
taken place. Only the U.S.A. comes fresh to the conflict. 

We can look back on 1941 with satisfaction in spite of 
some losses and setbacks. On the whole the balance is 
very definitely in our favour. It was bound to be a hard 
and critical year for us. At the beginning of it, the British 
Empire stood alone in the field except for one ally, gallant 
little Greece. The other nations, who had had the 
courage to resist Germany’s aggression — Poland, Norway, 
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Holland, Belgium, France — had successively been struck 
down and only token remnants of their forces remained to 
fight with us. Soon, too, Greece and Yugoslavia were over¬ 
whelmed and we stood alone against the German at the 
height of his power and the height of his insolence. He 
had full confidence in early victory and promised his 
people a successful end to all their endurings in 1941. 
By ruthless diplomacy and lying propaganda he strove to 
terrify neutrals into submission and to create a legend of 
his own invincibility. With cold-blooded treachery he 
planned to strike at his ally Russia, so as to leave no 
possible rival to his domination of Europe. He intended 
to secure fresh supplies of corn and oil in the Ukraine and 
Caucasus and to destroy the British position in the Middle 
East. Such was his programme for 1941. 

Now at the end of the year, though Hitler may strut 
and rant as Lord of Europe, he is lord over sullen hating 
peoples who have seen the Nazi in his power and in his 
pride and have judged him as unworthy and intolerable. 
His boasts are unfulfilled, his lies are disbelieved, his 
promises unheeded, his cruelties revealed. His invincible 
armies are reeling back in Russia, disillusioned and frozen, 
and have been defeated and almost destroyed in Libya. 
He has gained little corn and no oil, rather has he had to 
dip deep into his reserves. He is short of many essential 
materials of war. His own people have to face another 
winter, even bleaker and grimmer than ever before. Such 
is the picture of the enemy, who must look forward with 
deep misgivings to 1942. He is still formidable and will 
fight with the fierceness of desperation, but in his heart 
he knows that his dream of world domination is doomed. 

What is our picture ? We have weathered great storms 
in 1941 and have come out of them stronger than ever. 
We have gained three great allies, U.S.A., Russia and 
China. Our supply of munitions, from lack of which we 
have suffered so much, is improving daily. The enemy 
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intended a full-scale assault on our position in the Middle 
East in 1941. At the end of the year, the outer bastions of 
that position — Persia, Iraq, Syria, Cyprus —are securely 
guarded, and the enemy is further from his goal than 
before. Italian East Africa has passed completely out of 
Italian hands. Cyrenaica is again in our possession and 
the threat to Egypt from the west is removed. We lost 
our footing in Greece and Crete, but our resistance there 
inflicted crippling casualties on the enemy’s best troops 
and upset his plans. 

The attempt to starve Great Britain by the Battle of 
the Atlantic has failed, just as the attempt to gain air 
supremacy over the British Isles in the autumn of 1 94 ^ 
failed and as the attempt to break the spirit of the British 
people by ruthless and indiscriminate bombing failed in 
the winter of 194®” 4 ^* O ur base in Britain, our sea 
power, our air power, the spirit of our people remain 
inviolate and impregnable. 

In the last month of 1941, Japan, false and treacherous, 
has joined our enemies and has gained some initial 
successes, the successes that the murderer, the thief and 
the cheat can always gain over the honest decent citizen, 
until the police have time to take steps to vindicate law 
and order and fair dealing. 

Here in India, 1941 has brought the war nearer to us 
and has brought fresh dangers and responsibilities. We 
must all now realise how deeply we are involved in the 
most momentous conflict that has taken place in the 
history of mankind. Four great combinations of peoples, 
the British Empire, the United States of America, Russia 
and China, are fighting for light against darkness, for 
truth against falsehood, for freedom against tyranny, for 
kindliness against cruelty. They represent by far the 
greatest part of the population of the world and they have 
behind them the goodwill of the peoples enslaved by 
Hitler ; who can doubt their ultimate success ? 
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India is playing a great, a most honourable and 
increasing part in that struggle. She can look back with 
pride indeed on the magnificent achievements of her 
troops in 1941, in Libya, in Italian East Africa, in Syria, 
Iraq, Persia, Malaya and Hong Kong. Never has the 
reputation of Indian troops stood higher or their exploits 
been more admired. And their losses up to the present 
have fortunately been comparatively light and small indeed 
in proportion to the results they have achieved. I have 
lately read a stirring story of the steadfastness of an Indian 
Mule company in France which became involved in the 
retreat and disasters of the French army and was eventually 
compelled to surrender. Their bearing and discipline in 
adversity excited the admiration alike of the French and 
of their German captors. I have directed that a special 
Army Order be published calling attention to the conduct 
of this company, which is typical of the spirit of the 
Indian soldiers. 

In her workshops India is making an increasing and 
invaluable contribution to our cause. I should like to say 
here that in a war like this the men in the factories are 
playing just as important a part in the common struggle 
as are those in the fighting line. There are others too, in 
this country and elsewhere, who wish, I know, to be in 
uniform and fighting at the front. I sympathise with the 
desire of every man of fighting age to be in the front line, 
but in a struggle that touches the whole life of every 
nation engaged, they can often contribute more in their 
present posts than they could at the front. The military 
authorities will certainly not prevent any man joining up 
unless they are convinced that his services are of more 
value in his present employment. 

I would say this in conclusion. War is hateful, war is 
horrible, but war sometimes brings understanding and 
progress. If we can only keep alive after victory the spirit 
and energy that war brings to a virile nation, and can 
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direct it to the ends of peace and prosperity, we can do 
great things. 

Look back on 1941—we have weathered a fierce 
tempest, we are stronger materially and morally, we stood 
almost alone and now we have great allies. Look forward 
to 1942 with courage and confidence. We shall need our 
courage, for there are shocks still to come and hardships 
to endure ; but we have every reason for confidence in 
the ultimate result and in the triumph of our cause. 

To you all I wish good fortune in 1942, the spirit to 
endure whatever may befall you, and the certainty in 
your hearts that victory will be ours. 


From Indian Army Training Memorandum , January 1942 
9. Lessons from Operations in the Far East 

I 

T HE following is a reproduction of a special order 
issued to the Army in Burma by the Supreme Com¬ 
mander in the South-West Pacific :— 

“ Our Japanese enemies are making every effort to 
obtain quick success during the short period before our 
reinforcements arrive. It is the duty of the forces at 
present in the front line to hold their ground without 
yielding, to halt the enemy and to drive him back. There 
must be no question of any further withdrawal. Troops 
who cannot go forward must defend the posts entrusted to 
them to the last. It was thus in 1914 that the original 
British Expeditionary Force and Indian Expeditionary 
Force in France stopped the German advance and saved 
Europe. 

“ The Japanese have so far been allowed to win their 
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successes too cheaply and easily by the method of sending 
quite small bodies round the flanks to create confusion in 
the rear and to give the impression of a much larger force. 
All troops must understand that they must on no account 
give ground because enemy parties have penetrated to 
their rear ; these parties will be dealt with by other of 
our troops disposed in depth. 

“ Should any body of our troops be cut off from the 
remainder there must be no thought of surrender ; it is 
easy for resolute men in this enclosed country to make 

their way back to their comrades by paths and tracks or 
across country. 

“ In thick and difficult country attack is the best 
defence. Troops must never hesitate to take the offensive 
on every possible occasion. The enemy will be found to 
yield quickly before the onslaught of determined men. 

“ The defence of Burma is essential to the security of 
India and to the successful conclusion of the war against 
Japan. I look confidently to the troops to whom that 
defence is entrusted to drive the enemy back at the earliest 
possible moment with a fighting spirit worthy of their 
traditions and of the importance of their cause.” 


II 

General Wavell also issued the following notes on 
fighting in Malaya. 

i. Some of the chief features of the recent fighting in 
Malaya are :— 

(' a ) Lack of field of fire and view, impossibility of locating 
enemy by air reconnaissance owing to thickness of 
country, and hence insecurity of flanks. All these 
factors favour attack as against defence. 

(b) Great distances involved both laterally and from front 
to rear. 

(c) Superior mobility of enemy, who lives on the country, 
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is lightly equipped, and thus not confined to roads, 
whereas our comparatively cumbrous system of move¬ 
ment and supply confines us to roads and hampers us 
with large quantities of transport, which provide a 
target for small enemy outflanking parties and for 
enemy air attack. The enemy has used his advan¬ 
tages with great skill and boldness. 

(d) Tanks are confined to roads and can seldom be used 
off them. 

2. The following are means by which we can counter¬ 
act enemy tactics, during defence and withdrawal:— 

(a) We must distribute ourselves in great depth along 
roads from front to rear, artillery must also be dis- 

' tributed ; armoured cars and infantry carriers must 
be used to keep liaison and prevent infiltration between 
parts of the force. 

( b) Information is extremely difficult to secure and good 
liaison by liaison officers on motor cycles is essential 
for purposes of command. 

(c) We must lessen the quantity of transport in the forward 
area. Troops must be prepared to live hard, scales of 
ammunition and other stores must be revised, in 
defences and withdrawals supplies must be dumped 
at fixed points and transport kept well back. 

(d) Since tanks are confined to roads, anti-tank defence 
should be easy but it must be in depth. 

3. Troops must fight on even if their flanks are turned 
or enemy is behind them. These enemy parties behind 
are usually small and lightly equipped and trust mainly 
to bluff. They should be attacked at once whenever met. 

Troops cut off and unable to force their way back by 
main road must rejoin by making their way across country. 

As in all other warfare, in thick or open country, in 
Asia or Europe, in advance or retreat, in attack or defence, 
the leadership of the officer and the fighting spirit of the 
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soldier, the determination to beat the other man what¬ 
ever happens is the deciding factor. There are three 
principal factors in all fighting — good equipment, tactical 
skill and guts. But the greatest of these is GUTS. 


Broadcast from Delhi on Tuesday , April 21 , 1942 9 at 8.30 P.M. 

W HEN a country which has been for so long secure 
from any threat of external aggression, as India has, 
finds itself suddenly and unexpectedly open to attack, it 
is natural that some part of the people, especially in those 
quarters most exposed, should show alarm and doubt — 
alarm at the danger to themselves and their families, 
doubt of the ability of those responsible for their defence 
to make that defence effective. To India the military 
events of the past few months have been peculiarly dis¬ 
concerting. After two and a half years of fiercely waged 
war India stood untouched and practically unthreatened, 
thanks largely to the great exploits of her own gallant 
troops forming part of the Imperial forces which in Libya 
and elsewhere met and defeated the menace from the 
west. India had sent out similar outpost forces to the east 
and had reason to expect that they too would keep the 
danger at a distance and show equal qualities of resistance. 
Events in Malaya and Burma have therefore naturally 
been a grave shock to the Indian people and have caused 
doubts and fears, which have been magnified by the 
enemy’s boastful propaganda and by the tales of those 
who have fled before the storm and escaped from Singa¬ 
pore or Rangoon. 

I am here, as the man on whom the main responsibility 
for the defence of India falls, not to give you false and 
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easy assurances, not to tell you that danger does not exist j 
but to put that danger in a proper perspective and to 
tell you something of the measures that have been taken 
to meet that danger. 

Let me begin by an assurance I can give you without 
any hesitation — that our ultimate victory in the war 
against the brutality and aggression of the Axis Powers is 
beyond all doubt. You have on your side the four 
toughest and most enduring races of the world. The 
British may be idle and easy-going in times of peace but 
their core is as hard and unyielding as ever, adversity 
strips off the soft husk and reveals that core ; they will 
never give in. The Chinese, the oldest civilisation of the 
world, have, though half armed, stubbornly defended their 
civilisation for nearly five years against the upstart 
Japanese and will continue to do so to the end. The 
Russians have endured an armoured onslaught by the 
Germans on a scale never equalled and have thrown it 
back as they have thrown back so many other invaders ; 
their endurance is everlasting. And the Americans, of 
whose determination to assist India to the utmost of their 
inexhaustible resources you already see such evidence, do 
they strike you as a people who will let go once they have 
taken a hold ? So you need not worry about our victory, 
it is only a question of when and how. 

Another assurance I can give you with confidence is 
of the quality of the troops that defend India. Let 
nothing that has happened in Malaya or Burma shake 
your faith in the fighting powers of the British or Indian 
soldier or lead you to think too highly of the Japanese. I 
will not here go into the mistakes of preparation and 
training that placed our troops at such a disadvantage in 
those theatres ; the lessons have been taken to heart and 
I hope* that the mistakes will not be repeated. The 
Japanese are tough soldiers and fight well, but man for 
man, on anything like equal terms, our soldiers are as 
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good, and better. The stubborn resistance that the tired 
and heroic defenders of Burma are putting up after four 
months’ fighting, almost without rest or relief, in most 
difficult conditions against superior numbers, is a proof of 
the quality of our men. 

To come to the defence of India itself. The immediate 
danger is that of air attack. Attack from the air, especially 
the bombing of cities, has caused in the minds of many 
people an exaggerated impression of horror and danger. 
Before the war, writers of imagination prophesied whole¬ 
sale and terrible destruction. The savage ruthlessness 
shown by German brutes against Rotterdam and against 
some towns and cities in Great Britain has instilled fear, 
as it was meant to do, into the minds of other peoples ; 
but it did not break the resistance or terrorise the minds, 
be it noted, of the Dutch and British peoples, who suffered 
under them. Our enemies, as part of the war of nerves, 
have deliberately sought to create panic. The tales of 
re ugees have spread over the country and been exagger¬ 
ated ; but remember this, that the stories of refugees from 
danger are always apt to be over-coloured and unreliable. 

I do not minimise the danger. But I want to give you a 
few facts to get the danger into a proper proportion. 

firstly, it is not in the power of the Japanese to bring 
air attack against the cities of India on anything approach¬ 
ing the scale, in intensity or continuity, of the German 
a tack on Great Britain, or of our air attack on Germany, 
l was in Singapore only a few days before its surrender 
when it had been experiencing continuous raiding for 
some time at the maximum scale which the Japanese air 
force could bring to bear — a far heavier scale than the 
enemy can yet bring against any target in India. Yet 
Singapore had few scars and there were few casualties, 
military or civilian, in spite of inadequate defences, 
f/xcept tor one raid, when casualties were heavy through 
t allure to take cover, the same is true of Rangoon. So far, 
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the Japanese have seldom resorted to indiscriminate 
bombing of the civil population, though they will no 
doubt do so if it suits their purpose. But I can assure you 
that if people keep their heads and take the precautions 
laid down by the A.R.P. Service, casualties will not be 
heavy and that an air raid produces more noise and dirt 
than loss of life or injuries. 

Secondly, I can tell you that our defences by fighter 
aircraft and A.A. guns are already, in the most threatened 
quarters of India, strong enough to cause Japanese raiders 
heavier loss than they have yet suffered elsewhere. 
Already, in their attacks on Colombo and Trincomalee in 
Ceylon, they have had a high proportion of loss in spite 
of great numerical superiority, as they had in their attacks 
on Rangoon last winter. Our defence is growing in 
strength almost daily and expanding over India. I am 
not suggesting that it is anything like as strong as I should 
wish ; but it is much stronger than it was even a few 
weeks ago, and completely different from our comparative 
defencelessness against air attack of a few months ago. 
Before very long it will be much stronger still. 

There are three main requirements for effective defence 
against air attack :— 

Fighter aircraft and A.A. guns 

A.R.P. arrangements 

The spirit and discipline of the people 

And of these three the last is the most important. 

As perhaps a less immediate danger, though a real one, 
there is the prospect of invasion by sea and land. That 
the shores of India are threatened is obvious ; and that 
the enemy might even attempt a landing in force is 
equally obvious. Until the United Nations have the sea 
power to drive the Japanese from the Indian Ocean 
a time which may not be so far distant — a landing some¬ 
where on the coast may be attempted by the enemy. It 
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is impossible to erect defences along the whole immense 
coast-line of India or to place soldiers to guard all points 
I certainly do not intend to do so. India will be defended 
by a powerful air striking force which will attack the 
enemy ships as they approach and by a land striking force 
which will concentrate rapidly against any threatened 
point. Air and land forces already in being for this pur¬ 
pose are being unproved in strength and mobility. 

Our danger is clear to us and seems great. It is a 
golden rule for a commander, or for anyone, when in 
difficulties to turn and examine the difficulties and dangers 
of his opponent. Consider the distance the Japanese are 
irom their bases, the enormous area over which their war 
effort ,s already dispersed, the vulnerability to sea and air 
ttack of their line of communications towards India, the 
immensity of the country they would be seeking to conquer. 
They may raid India, they may even seek to occupy a 

P 0 r r r , P ° ranly ’ *> ut 30 lon S ^ India remains true to 
herself she can never be conquered. 

1 ho P e 1 have given you some reasons to regard the 
future with more confidence. We have a difficult and 

heavv™ T S ahead ^ my res P°nsibility to you is 

tionTv f l Ca A n |, a T^ y ° U ° f theSE things - of the realisa- 
tion by the Allied Nations of the danger to India and of 

the importance of India to the general war effort ; of 

defendT H tl0n ^ 40 the Indian People and to 

wifi to fil n h/ a Utm ° St ; 3nd ° f their “"shakeable 

will to fight on to the end. Nothing can stop us winning 

and'delay ricto^ ^ " Unreas0ning P^ ”> a Y hinder 

riven m a e °S India ’ S n OSt pr ° minent leaden have lately 
g en a stirring call towards resistance and against 

and^IndTan ^ ° f CVCry class and creed > British 

and Indian, official and non-official will face the danger 
ca mly stay at their posts in office or factory or village Ld 
will work wholeheartedly for India at this crisis, wf have 
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nothing to fear ; and a heavy portion of the responsibility 
I bear will be lifted from my shoulders. 


Message , May 1942 

(To the troops withdrawn to India from Burma) 

I HAVE been fully aware of the very difficult conditions 
in which you have been fighting in Burma for the last 
few months, against greatly superior numbers, with the 
enemy in control of the air and with no relief or reinforce¬ 
ments. 

These conditions have been inevitable since the 
Japanese gained temporary command of the sea which 
made the holding of Rangoon impossible. The enemy 
has been able to bring in to Burma heavy reinforcements, 
while the absence of communications with India has 
prevented us from reinforcing or relieving you. 

Your main task during these months has been to 
occupy and delay large Japanese forces so as to give time 
for the defences of India to be reinforced and organised, 
and this you have most successfully and gallantly accom¬ 
plished in spite of all difficulties. 

I thank you for the great work you have done and for 
the fortitude with which you have borne your losses and 
hardships. You are now seasoned troops who after a 
period of rest and refitting will be of the greatest value for 
further operations in more favourable conditions against 
an enemy whom you know now you can defeat, given 
anything like equal terms. 
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Broadcast , September 3 , 1942 

TT is three years today since we took up Germany’s 

X challenge — her challenge to Europe, to the world, to 

democracy, to liberty, truth and decency. We had gone 

to the utmost limit in concession to avoid war ; and both 

our honour and our safety required that we should 

appease ” no longer. To “ appease ” is defined in the 

dictionary as " to soothe or to satisfy ” ; we realised that 

Hitler was as likely to be soothed as a tiger, as likely to be 

satisfied as a crocodile, which requires corpses to appease 
its insatiable hunger. 

We had no illusions as to our unpreparedness, no 
illusions as to the danger of our task, no illusions as to the 
losses we should incur in lives, in money, in comfort. We 
put ease behind us to fight for freedom, we gave up our 
wealth to defend justice, we risked all in order that truth 
and kindliness might prevail on the earth. We thus saved 
our souls from an ignoble softness which was beginning to 
spread over us. Let us not forget then, that with no hope 

t galI i Wlth no thou ght of glory, with knowledge of all 
the suffering we should undergo, we never hesitated in 

our choice three years ago to resist German domination 
and tyranny. 

The way has been harder, the trials greater even than 
we had supposed. At the moment we are passing through 
a depressing and disappointing period, and are almost in 
anger of forgetting that we have already met and endured 
much darker and more difficult hours. 

I have, as you know, recently returned from partici¬ 
pating in momentous conferences in Cairo and Moscow. 

I can assure you that those conferences were permeated 
with no feeling whatever of depression but with inspiring 
confidence and courage. The morale and fighting spirit 
of our forces in the Middle East, where practically all the 
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United Nations are represented, is undiminished despite 
their setbacks of June ; and their offensive power is making 
a rapid recovery. At Moscow two great leaders met for 
the first time, established cordial relations and imparted 
to one another the inflexible will of themselves and their 
peoples to fight on together in close co-operation. I have 
known and admired the Russian nation and Russian 
soldier for more than thirty years ; their hardihood and 
courage is the same now as ever. They will not give way. 

It is of some interest and of some comfort on this 
anniversary to look back on the corresponding period of 
the last war, the autumn of 1917. Then, our great Russian 
ally had collapsed after revolution ; a large part of the 
French army had mutinied after the disastrous defeat of 
Nivelle’s offensive and was only just beginning to recover ; 
while the British army, in order to take the weight off her 
allies, was engaged in the bloody and profitless struggle of 
Passchendaele. Our Italian allies were shortly to suffer 
disaster at Caporetto and to require rescue ; the enemy 
submarine campaign was at its height and the sinkings 
heavier than today. The United States had declared war 
in April but their army took many months to become 
effective, and their munitions programme had never 
reached even by the end of the war the stage it has reached 
now. The outlook for 1918 was gloomy indeed, for all 
the German forces freed from the Russian front were 
crossing Europe for a grand attack on the western front 
in the spring. And yet before 1918 was out our enemies 
everywhere were suing for peace. 

Today our Russian allies, their “ banner torn but 
flying ”, are still very much in the fighting line and have 
no intention whatever of leaving it, they are striking back 
with vigour and success ; the Germans instead of our¬ 
selves have to carry the Italians ; and the United States 
have not only their vast munitions production in full swing 
but great and increasing numbers of their troops in full 
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battle. Taking it all round we begin the fourth year of 

this war with much better prospects than we did the 
fourth year of the last war. 

There are always those in war who are inclined to see 
and to dwell on our own failures and disappointments and 
to magnify the enemy’s strength and successes. It is better 
instead to reckon up our assets and to look at our foe’s 
difficulties. Our assets are impressive indeed. The four 
mightiest assemblies of peoples in the world — the British 
Empire, the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Republics of Russia, the great and ancient civilisation of 
China — all these are on our side and the aid and 
sympathy of many others - of Poland, of Greece, of 
Czecho-Slovakia, of Belgium, of Holland, of Norway, of 
most of France, of the nations of South America. We 
have great leaders, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin, Chiang 
Kai-shek, men of unquenchable courage who well repre¬ 
sent the spirit of the peoples they lead. The rising flow 
of munmons of all kinds, especially of ships, aeroplanes 
and tanks, is a sure guarantee of victory. And we have 
the stimulus of the great ideals for which we are fighting. 

Consider our enemies. The supreme German effort, 
which we all anticipated, has been made, has had some 
success, is now beginning to falter. Despite all their 
conquests they can find no peace, no nation willing to 
surrender to their lying promises or dire threats. Only 
their Roumanian and Hungarian dupes follow at their 
eels cowed dogs who snarl at each other when their 

are " ot lookin S' The advantage the enemy held 
om their short interior line of communications is dis¬ 
appearing as their columns begin to stretch out to the 
border of Asia. The tide of hatred against the Germans in 
Europe continues to mount ; as do their irreplaceable 
losses of men and material, while the Allies have still large 
reserves of both intact. The savage execution of innocent 
hostages in increasing numbers is a measure of the German 
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army’s growing fear of the future. Their leader Hitler is 
being recognised as the tin-horn gambler whose run of 
luck is passing. The shape of things to come is taking on 
an ever grimmer aspect for the German people ; their 
hearts are sinking into their empty stomachs ; soon they 
will sink still lower into their ersatz boots. As for the 
Italians, they know they lost the war long ago, their only 
uncertainty is whether they have lost it to the Germans or 
to the Allies. 

For Japan also the tide has turned, the run of quick 
and easy success that carefully planned treachery gave 
her is over. Both her fleet and her air force are beginning 
to melt, and her dreams of prosperity at the expense of the 
rest of Asia are vanishing. 

Make no mistake though : these writings on the wall 
for our enemies do not yet justify any complacency on our 
part in mind or action. We must continue to give our 
undivided attention, our full sacrifice of body and mind 
to the task in hand. 

Where does India stand with reference to this World 
War ? The danger to her homes is closer than it has been 
for more than 150 years ; but her armies and air forces are 
stronger and better equipped than ever before, her 
industrial progress in the making of munitions has been 
astonishing, and the military renown of her soldiers never 
stood higher. 

Today thousands of young Indian officers and over a 
million men have joined up to support India’s magnificent 
pre-war army, which has already played so great a part 
in the land struggle. The Indian navy and air force are 
growing in numbers, in equipment, in skill, in reputation. 

The men who broke the Italian line at Sidi Barrani 
and drove them into headlong rout, the men who stormed 
the heights of Keren and Amba Alagi, the men who 
captured Damascus in face of great odds, the men who 
fought the rear-guard actions of Malaya and Burma, the 
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men who stood and stand dauntless against Rommel’s 
Germans, the men who now protect India on all fronts 
from her foes, the men who fight as comrades side by side, 
whatever their caste and creed — these are the defenders 
of India in her hour of danger. Rajputs, Mahrattas and 
Madrassis ; the great fighting races of the Punjab ; 
Pathans from the Frontier; Jats and Garwalis; and many 
others — men of the North, men of the centre, men of the 
South, from the whole countryside of India, they fight, 
together with the sturdy Gurkhas of our ally Nepal, along¬ 
side British and Allied troops. These are the true repre¬ 
sentatives of India’s nationhood. The eyes of the world 
are on India, it is her great trial and great opportunity. 
It is not politicians, intent on domestic issues and quarrels, 
it is not undisciplined schoolboys, it is certainly not 
irresponsible mischief-makers and gangs of ignorant 
hooligans, but the disciplined might of her fighting men 
that is saving and will save India. They must be helped 
and not betrayed. 

Lift up your hearts then, and trust in your fighting 
men. As their representative, I proclaim to you my 
admiration for them, my pride in them, and my trust in 
them. By their valour you shall conquer. 


Address to R.A.F. and I.A.F. at Ambala Cantonment 

on April /, 1943 

I AM delighted to have this opportunity of congratu¬ 
lating the Royal Air Force on its Silver Jubilee and the 
Indian Air Force on its tenth birthday. 

The Royal Air Force was baptized as such — it had 
been born some years before — under stormy skies. In 
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April 1918, twenty-five years ago, the Allied forces in 
France were reeling back under the shock of the last great 
German offensive. Less than a year later our enemies 
were defeated, the R.A.F. was the most powerful air force 
in the world, and we had in our hands naval and air 
weapons which might have guaranteed the peace of the 
world had we kept them bright and sharp. We lost that 
opportunity, and when this new war came, our Air Force 
was in a state of perilous numerical inferiority to its 
enemies. That it was able in so short a space to rebuild 
itself ; that it could win against apparently desperate odds 
our first and most vital victory of this war in the Battle of 
Britain ; that it is now again one of the most powerful air 
forces of the world ; has been due to three facts. It had 
at its head, in its years of comparative eclipse between the 
two wars, men of vision who never lost faith and built 
for the future ; it attracted to its service numbers of the 
best of the educated young men of the nation ; and it 
laid a sure and solid foundation of training both for the 
crews who fly the aircraft and for the craftsmen who per¬ 
form the equally vital task of servicing and repairing the 

machines. 

I point this moral to the Indian Air Force. You must 
have faith in your future, you must attract more of the 
fine flower of India’s youth, and you must lay a sure 
foundation by hard work and generous service. You 
have made a good beginning, but there is still much to do. 
Before very long India’s Air Force will have an opportunity 
to prove itself in battle on a larger scale than hitherto, 
and I am confident that it will justify the patience and 
training which has gone to building it up and that it will 
be a cause for pride to the people of this country. Now 
that modern material and modern training facilities, of 
which we were so long deficient, are reaching India, you 
have a great opportunity to make rapid progress. India 
is a country peculiarly fitted for the operation of air forces, 
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and its future security will depend in large measure on its 
r strength. I trust that sufficient numbers of the best 
and most adventurous of the youth of India will join their 

which°IndS ' "T 13 ' 11 in the ghr y and traditions 

winch India s armies have won. 

T hls . aiI " fi ® ld at Ambala is one of the oldest R.A.F 
statmns in Incha and has also been the station most closely 
associated with the formation and growth of the Indian 

celebration o' • t t h T erefore a dttin S P la “ for this unique 
of both forces Pr ° Ud f ° greCt the re P rese ntatives 

I should like to take this opportunity to express my 
personal thanks to the Royal Air Force for the co-operation 
and support they have given me wherever I have been in 

TIT 11 m 6 P re i ent 1 war ’ and are giving me in such 
full measure now To the Royal Air Force, wherever it 

is servmg, I send the good wishes of the Royal Indian 

Navy and of the Army in India. May the golden gleam 

of victory soon shine on your jubilee silver wings. 

work he , Indlaa Alr Force I give thanks for the good 
work you have already done, and wish you all success in 
the great future which lies before you. 


A Message to all Officers, April i 943 

1 ’ W E u rC a PP roachin g the monsoon period in Burma 
T , t . ™ actlve operations become almost impossible. 

f HaS u° me l ° take Stock of the Portion and to 
p p re or t e next campaigning season against the 

Japanese, which will begin next autumn, and may be in 

2. Let us be quite clear of this, that the complete defeat 
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of Japan is essential to the peace and prosperity of the 
world. 

We British are apt to regard, naturally, Germany as 
the chief enemy ; and may be inclined to look on the war 
with Japan as comparatively unimportant, or even to 
suspect that the reconquest of Burma, Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies is a matter of imperialism and selfish 
trade interests. There could be no greater mistake. It 
cannot be too clearly realised by all troops, British and 
Indian, that there can be no peace, no security, no progress 
in Europe or in India until Japanese aggression is finally 
and effectively crushed. Our future lives and the whole 
civilisation of the world depend on the defeat of Japan. 
The Japanese are a brutal, rapacious race, bent only on 
plunder and destruction ; their standard of civilisation is 
low, and their promises of prosperity to Asia are mere lies. 
Our great allies — the Americans, the Chinese and 
(though they are not yet at war with Japan) the Russians 
— understand this clearly. We must support them with 
every possible effort, not only because they are our allies 
but because our own interests are bound up with them. 
For India there could be nothing more disastrous than to 
come under Japanese rule ; and we must put our whole 
spirit into the defeat of Japan. 

It is the duty of all officers to explain to the troops, 
British and Indian, the reasons for the necessity of a speedy 
defeat of Japan. The character of the Japanese, their 
treachery, cruelty, lust, dishonesty, arrogance and godless¬ 
ness should be described. There is no lack of examples in 
their treatment of the Chinese or of our own prisoners. 
We are fighting in the Japanese a foe even more un¬ 
scrupulous and cruel than the Germans. We must realise 
what we are up against and how essential it is to crush the 
enemy at whatever sacrifice. 

3. The Prime Minister has announced that so soon as 
Germany is defeated, all the resources of the United 
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Nations will be diverted to an attack on Japan. It is our 
business m India to prepare ourselves as the spearhead of 
that attack ; to make ourselves into a force especial lv 
trained to deal with Japanese methods of fighting and with 
the particular characteristics of the theatre in which we 
shall have to wage battle. We shall have behind us the 
unlimited resources of the United Nations. But we shall 
be the troops with the special knowledge and experience 

the w f C K St f CrUSt of >P anese resistance, and to open 
the way for the forces in support, for the collective rea 

power land power and air power of the United Nations 

to deal the final smashing blow. The better we are pre- 

h h ! ke " ner T the s P ear head we forge, the speedier 
will be the end It is in our power to make the Eastern 

Let uT M ° W ^ Western victor V q u ‘ckly and decisively. 
-Let us all have that aim fixed in mind. X 

,, 4 r LaSt yCar w ®, fo 1 u « ht tw ° defensive campaigns against 

the Japanese in Malaya and Burma, and were defeated 
he enemy was superior in numbers and had complete 
ocal command of the air. I issued to Commanding 
fficers nearly a year ago in A Mote on Training my views 

done^To remedy^ ° Ur ^ ^ * 

Now we have fought the first round of our counter- 
offensive against the Japanese. We have had the advan- 
age of numbers, of equipment, and of air superiority yet 
our achievement has on the whole been disappointing! 

J nd haT'V enS , aSe h , aVe d ° ne the enem X much damage 
and have fought with considerable dash and courage ; 

more skilfr^ m CnCe 33 in attack has shown bimsdf 

We have S’eH m n 0re enter P risin S and more determined. 

of his nren 3 nu mber of occasions to turn him out 

of his prepared positions, yet he has several times 

US ’ ° r f ° U / ht US> ° ut °P positions of which we 

preoare an P °H SeSS1 ° n ^ qUite '° n S “ough to plan and 
prepare an adequate defence. 
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It is not our way to sit down under this sort of thing, 
it is most certainly not our way to lose heart when we 
have been worsted. We have never yet failed to avenge a 
defeat or to regain what we have lost. We must examine 
calmly and with confidence the reasons for our failure and 
work to remedy them before we fight the next round. I 
propose to set out below my own ideas on the problem, 
but it is one to which all must contribute if we are to find 
the right answer speedily, as we must. 

5. The Japanese have shown superiority in two essential 
qualities — tactical skill and the fighting spirit. The first 
is a matter mainly of training ; the second, mainly of 
mental outlook. I propose to deal with the second of these 
two qualities first, as it is the more important. 

When I say that the Japanese have been superior in 
military spirit I do not mean to imply that they are in any 
way braver men. They are, however, fighting at present 
with a fanatical disregard of danger and death, and with 
a determination that gives no ground and refuses to sur¬ 
render. This spirit is characteristic rather of uncivilised 
than civilised peoples, and may be compared with that 
shown by such as the Mahdi’s followers at Omdurman or 
the Zulus at Isandhlwana or Rorke’s Drift. Fanaticism 
has never been a British characteristic ; but a determina¬ 
tion to win, in face of any enemy and any difficulties, most 
certainly has been and is. I think that what is in some 
measure lacking is an understanding of the vital issues 
involved in this war with Japan, both to Indians and to 
British. If we keep always in our mind the aim set out 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this note, we shall go far to 
remedy this lack. 

6. In tactical skill the enemy have shown themselves 
superior in some respects. This is to some extent under¬ 
standable. The topography of Burma favours their 
organisation and tactics ; up till a year ago troops in India 
were being organised on a highly mobile mechanised basis 
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and were being trained for operations in open country ; 
it is not always easy in India to find thick country in 
which to practise jungle tactics, and it takes some time to 
adapt the mentality of a plains-bred man to fighting in 
jungle and hills. But we can, if we work at it, make our 
troops equal to the enemy in any style of fighting. I think 
there is no doubt that we have up to date encountered 
Japanese divisions of the first quality. When we have 
broken through this crust we may find divisions of much 
lower quality, though we must not count on this. 

7- 1 do not propose here to go into any detail of the 
tactics with which to defeat Japanese methods. I will deal 
only with some general principles. The Japanese soldier 
gains his tactical advantages mainly through being more 
mobile, more aggressive, more independent and more 
cunning. He is better trained in fighting at night. We 
must learn to match him in these qualities. The Americans 
and the Australians in the South-West Pacific are having 
the same experience, and are getting down with great 
determination to the study of the Japanese methods and 
the quickest way to defeat them. We are in close touch 
with them and are exchanging information. 

8 . The enemy gains his mobility by being lightly 
equipped, by being able to live hard, by his physical fitness 
" result of intensive training ; his aggressiveness and 
independence are due to good junior leadership — again 
a matter of training ; while his apparent cunning is the 
result of a few simple tricks cleverly applied — we can 
learn these too and learn them better if we think for our¬ 
selves, we only need a little imagination. I issued a 

pamphlet last year on Ruses and Stratagems to which I call 
attention. 

9 . Obviously the more work we can do in the jungle, 
the more we can live in jungle conditions, the better ; but 
training the intelligence and initiative of the officer and 
soldier should be continuous at all times and in all places. 
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It can be done in barracks as well as in the field. An 
officer with a little imagination can train his soldiers any¬ 
where. For instance in barracks street fighting, which 
often occurs in real warfare, may be practised ; the 
surrounding of a house and arrest of an inmate makes a 
good simple exercise. (The history of the last Palestine 
rebellion might have been different if the Police officer 
sent to arrest the Mufti of Jerusalem had remembered that 
most houses have a back door as well as a front one.) An 
officer with one of the best-trained platoons I knew used 
all sorts of methods to keep his men alert mentally and 
physically. In the middle of a lecture, drill or fatigue he 
would suddenly give the order “ Get out of my sight ”, 
which meant that the whole platoon had to be under cover 
somewhere within 30 seconds ; or he would call out 
“ Follow my leader ”, and set off on a course round 
barracks or out in the country which might be a few 
hundred yards or several miles over any sort of obstacle ; 
the whole platoon had to be close up at the finish. 

10. To sum up, it is essential that we work harder than 
ever in the next six months to reach a high standard of 
physical fitness ; to improve the leadership of our junior 
commanders ; to make our minds alert to new conditions 
of warfare j and above all to prepare our spirits for the 
essential task that lies ahead. One of the best military 
precepts is when in difficulty or danger to think not of 
your own difficulties but of the enemy’s ; you may be 
tired, he is equally tired or more so ; you are thirsty or 
hungry, so is he ; you are apprehensive of the next move, 
he may be even more so. The leader who can hold on 
longest in spite of all difficulties is the man who wins 
battles and wars. 
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A NOTE ON COMMAND 

(Issued in March 1942) 

T THINK that it may be worth while to set forth shortly 

A what I regard from experience as the most important 

principles to be observed in the command of troops in 

the field. They are elementary, but I find that they are 
often disregarded. 

1. I believe firmly in a “personal 55 command, i.e. 
that a commander should never attempt to control an 
operation or a battle by remaining at his H.Q. or be 
content to keep touch with his subordinates by cable, 
W/T or other means of communication. He must as far 
as possible see the ground for himself to confirm or correct 
his impressions of the map ; his subordinate commanders 
to discuss their plans and ideas with them ; and the troops 
to judge of their needs and their morale. All these as 
often as possible. The same of course applies to periods 
of preparation and periods between operations. In fact, 
generally, the less time a commander spends in his office 
and the more he is with his troops the better. 

2. There are certain rules a commander must observe 
when he goes forward to his subordinate commanders:— 

{a) He must leave at his H.Q. someone who can deal with 
changes in the situation and developments during his 
absence. This will nearly always be the senior 
General Staff officer. It is not enough that he should 
be at the H.Q. when the commander is away, he 
must be thoroughly in the mind of the commander, 
who should therefore discuss with him possible develop- 

™ ents aiK * * CaVe * n no doubt of his intentions. 

(0) He must leave a note of his intended itinerary and 
estimated time of return to his H.Q. 
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(c) On his arrival at his destination, word should at once 
be sent of his arrival, probable time of stay and further 
movements. This can be done in a simple code ( e.g . 
“ X C 30 A ” might be sufficient to announce that 
the G.O.C. had arrived at H.Q,. 3rd Bde., proposed 
to remain there half an hour and then go to 1st 
Bde.) and should be a matter of drill, so that the 
whereabouts of the commander are always known to 
his staff. 

3. The next best means of securing information and 
controlling an operation is by liaison officers, who must, 
however, be well selected, thoroughly trained in their work 
and properly used. They are the equivalent of Napoleon’s 
staff of gallopers who carried his orders on the battlefield. 
Liaison officers must never be treated simply as messengers, 
as a type of officer D.R. ; they must be the eyes and ears 
of the commander as well as his mouthpiece. The liaison 
officer must always be fully in the picture ; when at Head¬ 
quarters he should see all important messages, both 
operational and administrative, so that he is always fully 
abreast of the situation. The commander should keep 
him in his mind and confidence, and it is the duty of the 
liaison officer to convey to the commander on his return 
from a formation not merely messages, but impressions of 
the state of affairs in front. Obviously a liaison officer 
must be specially selected for energy, judgment and tact. 

4. However much personal visits and liaison officers 
are used, command has very largely to be exercised, 
especially in higher commands, by means of written 
messages sent by Signals. The error most frequently 
committed by commanders and staff is to assume that 
their responsibility ceases when the message is handed to 
Ciphers or Signals, and to take no action to trace the 
progress of a message. It should be a matter of drill that 
all important orders or messages are “ traced This 
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means that Cipher branch reports when a message is 
handed to Signals, Signals reports when despatched and 
estimated time of arrival at its destination. If acknow¬ 
ledgment is not received when expected, Signals must 
report and the commander be informed. It is vitally 
important that a commander should know when his orders 
have reached his subordinates. 

5. A commander must also always know the state of 
communications between himself and subordinate and 
other H.Q. A suitable method is either to have a board 
on which state of communications is kept or a printed or 
typed form filled up at stated intervals. This board or 
form should contain the following information:— 

(a) Means by which communication to subordinate, 
superior and neighbouring formations is open, e.g. 
cable, telephone, W/T, D.R., etc. 

(b) Average time taken for message to arrive by above 
means. 

(c) Number of messages (“ Most immediate ”, “ Im¬ 
mediate ”, etc.) awaiting despatch. 

( d ) Position of liaison officers. 

( e ) Hour when last situation report received from each 
subordinate formation. 

(Frequent punctual and informative reports must be 
insisted on : “ nothing to report ” should seldom be 
accepted.) 

6. There are certain principles in the use of Intelligence 
staff that are sometimes neglected. Intelligence must 
have as good accommodation as possible and peace and 
quiet. Too often Intelligence officers are given inadequate 
facilities and everyone on or off the staff crowds in to 
“ see the latest news ”. Intelligence staff cannot function 
properly in such conditions. They must be able to sift 
information, refer it to previous reports, spread their maps, 
etc., in peace. As Divisional Commander I made it an 
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absolute rule that no one except the G.S.O.I. or myself 
was allowed to enter the Intelligence office. 

7. The above give some of the most important factors 
in the proper working of the machinery of command. As 
to the moral factors in command, it is always worth while 
to bear in mind the following :— 

( a ) Two-thirds of the reports which are received in war 
are inaccurate ; never accept a single report of 
success or disaster as necessarily true without con¬ 
firmation. 

( b ) Always try to devise means to deceive and outwit the 
enemy and throw him off his balance ; the British in 
war are usually very lacking in low cunning. 

(, c ) Attack is not only the most effective but the easiest 
form of warfare and the moral difference between 
advance and retreat is incalculable. Even when 
inferior in numbers, it pays to be as aggressive as 
possible. 

(d) Finally , when things look bad and one's difficulties appear 
great , the best tonic is to consider those of the enemy. 
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FOUR LESSONS OF WAR 1 

(August 13, 1944) 

X HAVE been asked to write a short leading article for 
1 -Aim, the training journal of the Middle East, my 
command for the first two years of the war, of which I 
have so many memories. 

I have soldiered for over forty-two years, of which nine 
and a half have been spent on active service — in two 
major wars, one medium war (South African) and two 
minor wars. I have fought in France, Belgium, Russia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, North Africa, East 
Africa, South Africa, the N.W. Frontier of India, the 
Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Burma. A more varied ex¬ 
perience than even Frederick the Great’s celebrated mule. 

I have been a Regimental Officer on active service 
and have seen what absurdities the idle and luxurious 
Staff committed ; I have been a Staff Officer in a war 
and have toiled night and day to help the Regimental 
Officer and keep him on the right lines ; I have been a 

Commander-in-Chief and have sympathised with both the 

Staff and Regimental Officer. Throughout it all I have 

tried to think always of the welfare and point of view of 

the principal weapon of all wars — the man in the ranks. 

I must surely have learnt something I should be able to 
pass on. 

Looking back on it all, I offer you the following four 

lessons ; they may not take you very far in our complex 

trade of fighting, but you may find them useful to bear 
in mind. 

1. The more I have seen of war the more I realise how 
it all depends on administration and transportation (what 

1 Published as “ Advice to a Soldier ”, in the Sunday Times. 
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our American allies call logistics). It takes little skill or 
imagination to see where you would like your army to be 
and when ; it takes much knowledge and hard work to 
know where you can place your forces and whether you 
can maintain them there. A real knowledge of supply 
and movement factors must be the basis of every leader’s 
plan ; only then can he know how and when to take risks 
with those factors ; and battles and wars are won only 
by taking risks. 

2. War is a muddle ; it is bound to be. There are so 
many incalculable accidents in the uncertain business — 
a turn of the weather that could not be foreseen, a 
message gone astray, a leader struck down at the critical 
moment — that it is very rarely that even the best-laid 
plans go smoothly. The lesson is to realise and provide as 
far as possible against the uncertainties of war, but not to 
be discouraged if they happen ; it is extraordinary how, if 
you carry on steadily with your job and use common sense, 
the worst-looking muddles will straighten themselves out. 

3. The final deciding factor of all engagements, battles 
and wars is the morale of the opposing forces. Better 
weapons, better food, superiority in numbers will influence 
morale, but it is a sheer determination to win, by whom¬ 
ever or whatever inspired, that counts in the end. Fine 
feathers may make fine birds, but fine battleships do not 
necessarily make fine sailors or we could never have 
dominated the Mediterranean against the greatly superior 
Italian fleet. Study men and their morale always. 

4. Lastly, when things look badly from your point of 
view, the best tonic is to think of the enemy’s troubles ; 
you may be sure that he has them too and they may be 
worse than yours. Anyway, train yourself to think that 
they are. As I wrote once elsewhere : “A last ounce of 
optimism is often a better general reserve than many men”. 

I congratulate all in the Middle East on their great 
achievements and wish them further successes. 
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RUSES AND STRATAGEMS OF WAR 

(Issued in July 1942) 

“ Always mystify and mislead the enemy.” 

Stonewall Jackson 

1 • "possiBLY because the British character is normally 

-L simple and straightforward, more probably because 
our military training is stereotyped and unimaginative, 
deception of an enemy does not seem to come naturally 
to us. Hence we are apt to suffer in the field through 
lack of guile and to fall too easily into the enemy’s 
traps and to miss opportunities of setting traps of our 
own. 

2. Some years ago in a public lecture I referred to the 
definition by a distinguished soldier of his ideal infantry¬ 
man as “ athlete, stalker, marksman ”, and said that 
my ideal infantryman was “ cat burglar, poacher, gun¬ 
man ”. The point of my definition, as against the other, 
was that the characters I named risk their life and liberty 
in the exercise of their profession and have to defend them 
with their wits, as does the soldier on service, while the 
athlete, stalker and marksman do not. In fact one is a 
peace definition of a soldier, the other for war. 

3. The object of this note is to stimulate commanders 
of all grades to consider methods of deceiving the enemy, 

by outlining means which have proved successful in the 
past. 

Practically all ruses and stratagems in war are varia¬ 
tions or developments of a few simple tricks that have been 
practised by man on man since man has hunted man, 
i.e. since the existence of the human race. They can be 
roughly divided under the following heads (with the 
modern equivalent suggested in brackets) :— 
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False information or disguise (“ Camouflage ”) 

Feigned retreat (“ booby traps ”) 

Encouragement of treachery (“ Fifth Column ”) 

Weakening of morale (“ war of nerves ”) 

4. To convey false information to the enemy by some 
means or other is the commonest trick of all. It has many 
variations. To hoist false colours was a frequent ruse in 
older naval warfare ; it has its counterpart today in 
Q^-ships or disguised raiders. 

Deception may be achieved by word of mouth. The 
Greek Sinon, posing as a deserter, persuaded the Trojans 
to pull the Wooden Horse inside the walls of Troy. The 
Wooden Horse itself has its modern equivalent in the 
German capture of Bergen and Narvik by soldiers con¬ 
cealed in apparently harmless merchant ships. Similarly 
in mediaeval times a castle was once captured by soldiers 
hidden under brushwood in a cart. 

Two of Napoleon’s Marshals secured an important 
bridge over the Danube simply by walking across and 
assuring the enemy guard at the other end that an 
armistice had been declared ; meanwhile a party crept 
up behind them and finally rushed the enemy end of the 
bridge. There have been instances in this war of parties 
being bluffed into surrender by persuading them that they 
were surrounded, etc. 

Doing the same thing many times till the enemy is 
accustomed to it and then suddenly doing something quite 
different at the same time of day is sometimes effective in 
securing surprise. 

Camouflage is the modern term for methods of con¬ 
cealment which have been practised by savages and others 
for many hundreds of years. In Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
Macduff made good use of the wood of Birnam ; his 
instructions to his troops would, suitably paraphrased, be 
equally appropriate today :— 
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Let every soldier hew him down a bough 
And bear’t before him : thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

The effect of this ruse on Macbeth’s morale was 
decisive. 

The trick of putting one’s cap or helmet on a stick and 
thrusting it out to draw the enemy’s fire probably dates 
from the first day that warriors wore head-dresses. 

5. The stratagem of feigned retreat to induce the enemy 
to leave a strong position and become disorganised in 
pursuit is a very old one. In the classic fight between the 
three Horatii and the three Curiatii, the surviving Roman 
by purposeful flight got his opponents strung out and was 
then able to kill them one by one. The feigned with¬ 
drawal of the Greeks put the Trojans off their guard ; 
and a pretended retreat of the Norman horsemen broke 
up the Saxon formation and was the deciding factor at 
Hastings (1066). In 1918 General Gouraud disorganised 
a German attack at Rheims by a temporary withdrawal. 

Drawing the enemy on to a minefield and the use of 
booby traps ” are modern developments of this ruse. 

6. So-called Fifth Column methods are very old. 
Rahab of Jericho, Delilah of Gaza and Jael the Kenite 
were early Fifth Columnists ; and military history is full 
of instances of troops or commanders being bought or 
suborned by the enemy. 

Propaganda by wireless or by dropping leaflets is only 

a modern means of applying a very old technique for 
defeating an enemy. 

7. Means of playing on the enemy’s fears by terrifying 
appearance or by unusual noise are amongst the very 
oldest devices of war. The savage painted himself and 
shouted war-cries to terrify his enemies. Gideon in his 
famous night attack, described in the seventh chapter of 
Judges, made his small force wave torches and shout 
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battle-cries to alarm their foes. Bahram of Persia (“ that 
great hunter ” of FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat ) once stampeded 
his opponent’s cavalry during a night attack by tying 
nose-bags full of rattling stones round the necks of his own 
horses. The whistling bomb of the Nazi, the crackers and 
shouts of the small Japanese party which has penetrated 
to the rear and wishes to simulate a large force, are 
modern developments. 

8. These few notes show that there is nothing new 
about the general principles of deceiving the enemy. 
Every commander of any grade should constantly be con¬ 
sidering methods of misleading his opponent, of playing 
on his fears and of disturbing his mental balance. 

Belisarius, Justinian’s famous general (c . a.d. 555), was 
possibly the greatest master of stratagem who has held 
the highest commands. He won two almost bloodless 
victories, at Garchemish and outside Constantinople, by 
a mixture of bluff and daring which persuaded his 
opponents he was much stronger than he actually was. 
He also made frequent use of feigned withdrawals and 
ambushes. 

Perhaps the most elementary principle of all deception 
is to attract the enemy’s attention to what you wish him 
to see and to distract his attention from what you do not 
wish him to see. It is by these methods that the skilful 
conjurer obtains his results. 
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I. 


ADDRESSES AND STATEMENTS TO THE 
NATIONAL DEFENCE COUNCIL 1 

Address to the National Defence Council , October 8 , 1941 

(This was the first address by the Commander-in-Chief to 

the newly formed National Defence Council, and re- 

viewed the progress of the war up to date. The Battle 

of Britain had been won ; the Italian Armies in North 

frica and East Africa had been destroyed ; Syria, Iraq 

and Iran had been occupied by Allied forces ; but Greece 

and Crete had been lost. Rommel was still on the Egyptian 

frontier, Tobruk was besieged ; the Russians had suffered 

a senes of reverses and had been driven back to within 
ci short distance of A^oscow.) 

J p R°POSE in this address to give you a general 
trategic outline of the progress of the war ; you will 
realise that it must be a brief one, but I will do my best 

to put the mam features in front of you. I will then deal 
in particular with India’s defence problems. 

2. In considering the general strategic position today 
U may interest you if I start with a historical parallel 
Nearly a century and a half ago Great Britain stood in 
almost exactly the same position in Europe as she does 
now. She was fighting practically single-handed against 
ruthless enemy who was endeavouring to establish a 
complete military domination over the whole of Europe. 

It is interesting to know that Napoleon’s methods were 
almost exactly the same as Hitler’s and equally un¬ 
scrupulous. He dealt with the nations in Europe one by 
one ; if they had combined they could have withstood 
him, but each one hoped it could preserve its neutrality 

1 The National Defence Council was formed in India in 1041 from 
representatives from all Provinces. It met every two or three momhs. 
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and each was overwhelmed in its turn. Thus Prussia 
looked on while Austria was beaten and was then struck 
down in its turn. After Napoleon had brought the greater 
part of Europe under his military domination, he assembled 
a great army on the western coast of the Low Countries 
and France for the invasion of Great Britain, exactly as 
Hitler did a year ago. Napoleon’s attempt at invasion 
was defeated by the British blockading fleet, that of Hitler 
by the victory of our air force a year ago over that of 
Goering. Both Napoleon and Hitler, having failed in 
invasion, turned east and completed the subjugation of 
eastern Europe, except Russia. With Russia Napoleon 
concluded a treaty of friendship and mutual assistance in 
1811, just as Hitler did. Like Hitler, he broke his pledged 
word and invaded Russia without justification as soon as 
it suited his ambitions. Both Napoleon and Hitler tried 
meanwhile to subdue Britain by blockade and attacks on 
her shipping. The attacks on shipping were carried out 
by small, swift privateers and blockade runners which 
caused very great damage to British merchant shipping. 
The convoy system was established to meet this danger 
in the same way as now, and the demand of the sailors 
was always for more frigates just as it is now for more 
destroyers and cruisers and small craft to protect our 
merchant shipping. 

As now, the Middle East, Egypt and Syria played a 
considerable part in Napoleon’s ambitious schemes ; and 
his invasion of Egypt, and later Syria, which was checked 
by the Turks with the aid of the British at Acre, was 
intended as a possible prelude to the invasion of India. 
In the end, as you remember, Napoleon began his down¬ 
fall by the invasion of Russia ; it will be curious, but is 
not improbable, that Hitler’s downfall has begun in the 
same way. There is also a possibility that Spain may yet 
play a part in Hitler’s downfall as it did in Napoleon’s. 
In the end the whole of oppressed Europe rose against its 
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tyrant, as it will undoubtedly do again. And France itself 
m spite of all the victories, grew war-weary and appalled’ 
at the slaughter of its men, just as Germany will do. 

3. I think it is worth while to bear in mind this rather 
remarkable parallel and to remember its end. Today 

breatBnia 1 ,, does not stand alone bm has an E ire 

behind her, and also the United States of America, which 
in the Napoleonic Wars were hostile 


4 - I do not propose to trouble you with the earlier 
history of this war but to go straight to the present year, 
1941, which I think will turn out to be the critical year 
ot the war. During our successes in Libya in the winter 
ot 1940-4!, I always realised and always said that a very 
difficult time was coming in the spring and summer of 
194J. It was not hard to see, the enemy had his full 
strength (oyer 250 German divisions stood fully equipped 
and trained supported by an enormous air force, quite 
apart from the Italians), while we were still very far from 
ready. Obviously we had to expect a full-scale attempt 
o end th e wa r during the campaigning season of 1941. 
Ihe only question was in which direction. 

5 - Roughly, the choice before the Germans for their 
main effort was west or east, to invade the British Isles 
or to complete the subjugation of Europe, by invading the 
Balkans, and to destroy the British position in the Middle 
ast by an attack on Egypt and by securing control of 

ntiX’ K ^ a " d , Persia ' Either of these main objectives 
might be coupled with an entry into Spain and an attempt 

to secure control of the western entrance of the Mediter- 


6 I should like here to point out the enormous 
strategical advantage that Germany has in her central 
position in Europe with excellent railway and road com¬ 
munications radiating in all directions. The first and 
most important thing to remember in considering any 
military problem, large or small, is that war is a matter 




of transport and communications. Germany’s central 
position and good communications enable her to shift 
her main effort from one side to another with great 
rapidity. This advantage was very considerable in the last 
war even when we had use of the Mediterranean. Now 
that we have to send all troops and munitions from Great 
Britain to the Middle East or Iraq by the long Cape route, 
the advantage is still more marked. As an example, it 
takes something like three months for a division moved 
from Great Britain to the Middle East to come into action, 
while a German division could be moved from France to 
South-East Europe in less than three weeks. 

7. As you know, Germany went East. What prompted 
her choice we shall only know later ; it may have been 
realisation of the strength of the defence in the British 
Isles ; it may have been the necessity to prop up her 
battered ally Italy who had been so heavily defeated in 
Libya, Albania and Italian East Africa ; it may have 
been a want for corn and oil, two of the primary needs of 
man since history began. 

The results of Germany’s decision were the occupation 
of Roumania, Bulgaria and Hungary, who submitted 
tamely like rabbits before a stoat, of Yugoslavia who was 
surprised while still unready and was overrun, and of 
Greece who, as you know, put up such a gallant but vain 
resistance. I again point the moral that had these countries 
agreed to combine, as we tried to persuade them to do, 
they could almost certainly have preserved their neutrality 
and freedom. Next came the struggle in Crete, and at the 
same time the enemy made efforts to obtain control, 
mainly by Fifth Column methods, of Iraq, Syria and 
Persia and by his counter-attack in Gyrenaica to threaten 
or invade Egypt. We lost Crete, but I have no doubt that 
our defence of Crete saved Iraq, Syria and Cyprus and in 
fact our whole position in the Middle East. The German 
losses in Crete were certainly over 12,000, probably 
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20,000, nearly all picked troops (such as parachutists and 

werekiHed "h tr °° PS) ° f Wh ° m a Very lar S e Proportion 
ere killed, and a great number of aeroplanes, of which 

many were large transport machines. These were the 

of 0 rr P a S q a and m Sy C ria neS 1 "" f ° SCCUre COntrol 

Middl^F™, ^u rC 4 h 40 Ju ' y while in comn iand in the 
Middle East 1 had never less than three major campaigns 

hand at the same time, usually four, and during May, 

which was the critical month from the Middle East point 

Iraa e a;d°S than f veCrete > Cyrenaica, Abyssinia, 
raq and Syria — and always with means which were 

inadequate, not through any fault of the War Cabinet at 

home, who were doing their best to keep me supplied, but 

owing to the general shortage of equipment and the time 

p , ‘° S et ‘-ops from Great Britain to the Middle 

-kast, as I have explained. 

thJ } ;V he W A°il e 1 l hink we can con S ra tulate ourselves 
that three of those five campaigns, Abyssinia, Iraq and 

Syria, were successes, that in Cyrenaica we held the 

o G n r r n H C f Unter ‘ 0ffen J SiV c 3nd thrCW the enem V definitely 
on the defensive, and that only one was a failure the 

attempt to hold Crete. I believe that that failure was, for 
of all * 1 haVC glVCn y ° U ’ possibI y the greatest success 

You can imagine for yourselves what the situation 
would have been for the Middle East and for India had 
the Germans obtained control of Iraq and Syria. Cyprus 
would have been at their mercy, the Suez Canal would 

wol beCn ,r it K hln n ° S L bombing range from Syria, Persia 
would undoubtedly have also been occupied, and the 

war would have come very close to India. Our allies the 
Turks finding themselves entirely encircled, would prob¬ 
ably have been compelled to yield to German pressure 
and join the Axis or at least to supply the Germans with 
the food and munitions of war which they so badly need. 
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We should have probably lost the South Persian oil fields 
and the Germans would have gained those of Northern 
Iraq. 

9. It was, I must say, with feelings of great relief that 
I saw the German troops and air force turn away from 
the Middle East in June to the attack on Russia. 

I will deal with the Russian campaign a little later ; 
I will only here speculate for a moment on the reasons 
that underlay the somewhat surprising decision of Ger¬ 
many to leave the Middle East and put all her energies 
into the attack on Russia. One thing is quite certain, 
that the pretext Germany gave, that the Russians were 
about to attack them, was absolutely false. It is quite 
untrue that the Russians had any intention whatever of 
making an attack on the Germans during 1941. If corn 
and oil were the enemy’s main objectives, it was a long¬ 
term policy in anticipation of a long war, since the im¬ 
mediate result must be to lessen Germany’s reserves of 
both commodities. The truth probably is that the 
Germans had been watching with anxiety the growing 
strength of the Russian army and determined to strike it 
down before it had grown too strong or before they them¬ 
selves were too much weakened by the struggle with the 
British Empire. They calculated on a quick and easy 
victory, after which they would have been able to devote 
their whole attention to the struggle against Great Britain, 
both in the east and in the west. 

10. The campaigning season of 1941 is now drawing 
to an end in a good many theatres ; I do not mean that 
there will be no winter fighting, but that the difficulties 
of campaigning in most theatres will be very greatly 
increased and in some almost impossible. The result of 
the spring, summer and autumn of 1941, which I always 
considered would be our most critical period, is generally 
as follows. We have weathered the storm without very 
serious damage ; if we lost a foothold in Europe in Greece, 
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it was a most precarious one and we have gained another 
possible one through Russia. The enemy’s hopes of a 
speedy victory have been disappointed and his losses have 
been very heavy, both of which are bound to have an 
effect on his morale. We have probably gained, thanks 
to the resistance of Russia, a period of five to six months 
m which to prepare for next year’s campaign. The 
German time programme has been badly upset and this 
is a serious matter for a nation to whom a fixed programme 
is so important. On the whole I think we have reason to 

be satisfied with 1941 so far ; it certainly might have been 
very much worse. 

11. Before I speak about the future, I think it may 
interest you if I say a few words about the reasons for the 
German successes so far. In the first place the Germans 
had devoted the whole of their energies as a nation, and 
they are a very energetic nation, to preparation for war 
for at least seven years, while we had devoted our leisure, 
and we are a lazy people, to matters of peace and easy 
living. I have already explained to you the enormous 
strategical advantage that Germany derives from her 
central situation. Thirdly, there can be no doubt that 
a despotic, or as it is now called, totalitarian regime is in 
many ways a more effective organisation for the prosecu¬ 
tion of war than a democracy. There is no parliament to 
ask inconvenient questions, there is no freedom of the 
press or of speech and people have to accept what they 
are told. I am fairly certain that it has never yet occurred 
to Hitler to summon a National Defence Council. Also 
there is no doubt about it, the German is an extremely 
good soldier and has studied war very closely, though he 
is very far from being the invincible soldier that he likes 
to make himself out to be, and his planning for war, 
though very thorough, is apt to break down when things 
go wrong. He has won his chief successes in this war very 
largely by two factors by which Napoleon also won his 
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victories, by mobility and by exploiting a reputation for 
invincibility. His use of armoured forces in his campaigns 
against Poland, against France and against Yugoslavia 
gave him a mobility that completely surprised his enemies. 
Napoleon won his campaigns by using the legs of his 
soldiers and by living on the country against enemies who 
were accustomed to move slowly and were tied to depots 
and magazines. Hitler’s armies won their victories by 
using the new speed given by mechanical means and by 
training to live hard against enemies who were thinking 
in terms of the deliberate methods of the trench warfare 
of the previous war. They also combined their air and 
ground forces with remarkable effectiveness. Their other 
main weapon for victory was the use of moral factors, such 
as propaganda (which we have hardly yet recognised as 
the powerful weapon of war which it is), to establish a 
reputation for invincibility and discourage their enemies ; 
and by the use of every form of frightfulness and by what 
are now called Fifth Column methods but used to go by 
the simpler name of treachery. The troops of the British 
Empire, amongst whom the Indian troops have been so 
prominent, have, however, shown that they are not 
impressed by these methods and that the German, once 
deprived of his superiority in equipment, is by no means 
a formidable enemy. It has been the unanimous opinion 
of all of our troops who have met him, in France, in 
Greece, in Crete and in the Western Desert, that the 
German as a man is nothing like such a good fighting 
soldier as he was in the last war. The Russians too have 
shown this. It is part of the German stock-in-trade to 
represent their army as invincible and they even declare 
that their army was never defeated in the last war. If 
you ever hear anyone making such an assertion, you can 
point out to him that in two months in 1918 this invincible 
German army lost 185,000 prisoners and about 5000 guns 
to the British army alone. 


S.G. 
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12. Now for the future. I am afraid I shall disappoint 
you about this because I must at once confess that I have 
no straight tip from the stable as to what is going to happen: 
I do not even know which are the certain runners next 
year or what jockeys will be up. Will the Russians still 
be in the race, will the Turks come to the starting gate, is 
Japan a starter, what will the Vichy French and the 
Spaniards do? Will the U.S.A. make a post entry? 
What are the German intentions, for the Germans will 
still have the initiative in the spring of next year, which 
is the period to which we must now look forward and 
for which we must make our plans ? I can only give you 
my personal ideas on some of those problems. 

I 3 * First of all, the Russians. I am pretty certain that 
the Russians will stay in the war, to whatever line they 
may be driven back. Quite apart from the great fighting 
qualities of the Russians, I believe that they have a 
spiritual determination to see this war through, as they 
never had in the last war. I must tell you that it is 
extremely difficult to assess the military situation in Russia 
since the Russians are very close about parting with in- 
formation. I can only outline to you some of the possi¬ 
bilities. They may lose Leningrad, which means the loss 
of a certain number of factories and of the Baltic Fleet. 
They may lose Kharkov, which is a large manufacturing 
centre, especially of the motor industry. Those losses 
would be serious but they would only represent, I think, 
something like a 33 per cent loss of Russia’s war potential. 

To go a stage further, they might lose the Crimea 
and they may perhaps lose Moscow, though I hope 
myself that both these may be held. The loss of the 
Crimea would be serious because the Black Sea fleet would 
lose its most important bases in the Black Sea. The loss 
of Moscow would be serious both from the moral effect 
and from the loss of the factories there, but I do not 
think that the loss of the Crimea or of Moscow would put 
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Russia out of the war. Napoleon, you will remember, 
took Moscow but lost the campaign. 

To go a stage further, there is a possibility that the 
Russians will be driven back to the line of the Volga, 
that the Caucasus will be cut off and may even be in 
danger of passing into German occupation. If matters 
reach such a stage, the situation will undoubtedly be very 
serious. Personally, I am pretty confident that they will 
not. I know Russia, and especially the Caucasus, fairly 
well and I know the difficulties of campaigning there, both 
in the rainy season, which has now begun, and in the cold 
of the winter. 

If, therefore, I have to give you a forecast about Russia, 
it is that the end of this year will find Russia still in the 
war, no further east, I hope, than the line of the River 
Don, still in possession of the Caucasus, and still in com¬ 
mand of the Black Sea. The Russian losses, however, 
both in men and material, have been very heavy and we 
shall have to make a very big effort in the next six months 
to make good the deficiencies in material (the Russians 
themselves can, I hope, make good the loss in men) if 
Russia is still to be a formidable fighting machine by next 
spring. From the point of view of India, this fact may 
mean that some equipment which would otherwise have 
come to strengthen our defences may be diverted to Russia. 
This does not mean that we shall not get a very consider¬ 
able increase in modern equipment, but it may mean that 
we shall not get as much as I had hoped. 

I come next to the question of the Turks. Many people 
have felt and expressed grave doubts as to whether Turkey 
might not go over to the side of the Axis, or at least be 
compelled to submit to Germany’s dictation. I had a 
good deal to do with the Turks during the time I was in 
the Middle East and held many discussions with the heads 
of their General Staff, and I am confident myself that 
Turkey is loyal to her alliance with the British Empire 
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and that if the Germans attempted to invade Turkey or 

to pass troops through Turkey to attack us, the Turks 

would fight. The Turk refuses, however, and I am in 

some sympathy with him, to be hurried into war until he 
considers himself ready. 

The Turk is slow and stubborn, and if this makes him 
somewhat difficult to deal with from the point of view 
ot making plans, it is part of his character, and that 
character is also, I am sure, a guarantee that he will stand 
by his pledged word. Unfortunately our two allies in the 

h ea J* e Wlth wl ? lch we are most intimately concerned, 
the Turks and the Russians, are for the time being some¬ 
what suspicious of one another and it will not be an easy 

matter to combine their action in the event of an enemy 
threat which concerns them both. 

14 - To turn to the other flank from which we may be 
threatened, what are the prospects of the Japanese 
entering the war against us ? Again, it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to express an opinion. There is undoubtedly a party 
m Japan which is anxious for war against us and there 
is always the possibility that this party may gain the 

I am quite certain, 
however, that the vast majority of the Japanese people 

d ‘ r . E "othmg better than to keep out of the struggle. P 

Much the same applies to the Vichy French and to the 

wh?rh ard % ^ b0t r theSC countries there is a small party 
which is in favour of throwing in its lot with the Axis and the 

fn th maj ° nty T ° f , the P e °P' e are against any participation 

^x r =wr°" u “ ,e,y ,h ' pro - M * h “ 


r JA: Tt ! C " eXt and most important question is what are 
Germany s future intentions. She will be again faced 

next spring by the same problem, to try and win the war 

quickly by a knock-out blow against the British Isles, or 

to expand and consolidate her position in the east. If she 

decides on the latter, and this is the decision which will 
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affect us, the successive stages may be something as 
follows. Firstly, the Russian army will be driven so far 
eastwards and so far deprived of its industries as to be 
rendered harmless. Then the Straits will be seized and 
control of the Black Sea obtained. The next objectives 
will be the Caucasus and an advance through Turkey 
against Persia, Iraq and Syria. This is the battle in which 
we may be vitally concerned next year. Obviously I 
cannot, and will not, enter into any details as to our plans 
in this area ; as I have already told you, General Auchin- 
leck and myself are in the closest possible consultation 
over this and also with our Turkish and Russian allies. 
I hope I have given you as clear a picture as I can of the 
future possibilities in the theatres with which we in India 
are most closely concerned. I now propose to say some¬ 
thing about the part India can play. 

16. I am going to begin my statement on India’s 
problems by a few general remarks on the nature of war. 
The essential materials for making war are :— 

Man-power. 

Munitions. 

Communications by which to move man-power and 
munitions. 

India has a plentiful supply of man-power and of raw 
material which can be made into munitions. Her com¬ 
munications (which includes transport) are on the whole 
good, though in many of the theatres where India has to 
fight, communications are bad. India has also the asset 
of a great military tradition. 

War is on the whole a dull matter of hard business. I 
assure you that the successful General requires as much 
of the attributes of a provision merchant, of the manager 
of a bus company or travel agency or other business 
organisation, as of the more dashing qualities with which 
he is generally credited. Magic carpets are, I regret to 
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say, not an article of issue to the army, and the movement 
and supply of troops is a laborious and complicated 
business. Here are two quotations from a biography of 
the Duke of Wellington which make this point :— 

His correspondence — a protracted litany of bullocks and 
road-making — showed how completely he had mastered the 
lesson that transport is the key of war. 

It is very necessary to attend to all this detail and to follow 
a biscuit from Lisbon into the man’s mouth on the frontier 
and to provide for its removal from place to place, by land or 
by water, or no military operations can be carried on and 
the troops must starve. 

His Excellency 1 therefore very rightly arranged this 
programme so that you might understand how much 
detail and what complicated detail entered into the making 
of war. Some of you may have thought you were “ being 
led down the factory path ” instead of being given 
exclusive and exciting details of war plans. But if you 
are to help our war effort, as I know your desire is, it is 
essential that you should grasp the plain business matters 
which are three-quarters of what is, I assure you, in the 
main an extremely dull occupation. 2 

* 

20. India may be attacked by land, by sea or by air. 
Compared with her size India enjoys comparatively short 
and difficult land frontiers. The only routes by which 
India has ever been invaded on a large scale are in the 
Noi th-West. On all those routes strong defences are now 
being constructed. Since I have been in India I have 
visited most of them, and I am well satisfied that when 
completed they will form a most effective aid to the 
defence of India. We know the fate of the Maginot Line, 
and we are well alive to the necessity of having mobile 

1 Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, who presided at the meetings of the 
National Defence Council. 

2 Some domestic details of India's military position have been omitted 
here. 
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and well-equipped troops to back up our static defences. 
Our plans provide for these. I think I can give you an 
assurance that the land frontiers of India are adequately 
protected. 

21. Attack by sea on any large scale is at present a 
rather remote contingency. Defence against raids is pro¬ 
vided by coast defences at certain important places, but 
the main defence is of course our command of the sea. 
Even if Japan should enter the war against us, this would, 
we hope, be balanced by the entry of the United States 
of America on our side. 

22. The air danger to India may come from the east, 
that is, from the Japanese, or from the west, that is, the 
Germans. The danger zone with the present range of 
heavy bombers is approximately 600 miles. That means 
that the only parts of India within range at present of a 
possible enemy are the eastern portions, that is, Assam 
and Bengal, which are just within the 600-mile range 
from aerodromes in Indo-China. It is, however, a long 
and dangerous flight. Japanese heavy bombers are not 
very numerous, and Japan is not yet an enemy. 

On the other side India is out of range of the present 
Russian line of the Don line or of the Volga line. It is 
not till the enemy reaches the line Merv-Askabad that 
the northern part of India comes within range, and not 
till the enemy reaches Kushk Post on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan that Delhi comes within range. 

Attack from the sea by aircraft carriers is a possibility 
only if we lose command of the sea. 

So you see the danger at present is not great and has 
not justified the Indian Government insisting on equipment 
being withdrawn from places immediately under attack, 
United Kingdom and Middle East. In view, however, 
of the possibility of Japanese hostility, one of the principal 
objects of my recent visit home was to obtain increased 
supply of fighter aircraft and anti-aircraft guns and other 
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means of air defence. As I said earlier, it would be mis¬ 
leading to give you figures at present ; guns and equip¬ 
ment are arriving almost daily, and as they arrive our 
scheme of defence alters. I have no desire to conceal the 
fact that our means of defence against air attack have been 
quite inadequate up to date. With limited equipment 
risks have to be taken and India was not immediately 
threatened and is still not very vitally threatened. 

I should like to make it clear that even almost un¬ 
limited guns and aircraft cannot give total protection 
against air attack. London and Berlin, probably the two 
most heavily defended places in the world, are still liable 
to attack. Malta, a small island, has succeeded in making 
attack on it dangerous and difficult, but is not immune. 

The chief means of protection against air attack I 
should place in the following rising order of importance :— 

A.A. guns and aircraft 

A.R.P. measures 

The spirit and discipline of the people. 

Air exercises, similar to that now taking place in 
Northern Command, are necessary to combine civil and 
military measures. 

The best defence of India against air attack is to con¬ 
tinue to keep the war at a distance by means of troops 
sent overseas. 

23. I hope that I have succeeded in giving you some 
picture of the general war situation and of India’s part in 
it. I cannot predict its future course nor its length but I 
am absolutely confident of its outcome. It will be won 
mainly, as most contests are, by staying power and the 
will to endure till final victory. That has always been the 
strongest asset of the peoples of the British Empire, 
including the peoples of India. I am quite certain that 
whatever the course of the war, German morale and Italian 
morale will crack long before ours. Italian morale is in 
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fact at breaking point already and is only being held up 
by her stronger partner. German morale shows as yet no 
sign of breaking but all reports we receive from Germany 
show that there is weariness and disillusion, no exultation 
at victories, only a longing for peace. The small body 
which rules Germany has too tight a hold of the people, 
morally, mentally and physically, by propaganda and the 
repressive methods of the Gestapo, to allow of any out¬ 
burst being likely at present, but one has the feeling that 
German morale is keyed up almost to its highest limit 
and that breaking point might come suddenly if something 
went wrong. I think a favourable sign from our point 
of view is the increasing mendacity of German bulletins 
and German propaganda. The same sign marked the ap¬ 
proaching downfall of Napoleon. When victories became 
scarcer and more costly, he invented victories and concealed 
losses and failures. 

There are always in the background two factors which 
I have barely mentioned : the power of the United States 
of America and our blockade. The blockade works 
invisibly ; it can never be absolute and Germany has 
torn some gaps in it, but it is working and it is exercising 
a very heavy pressure on Germany. Whether the United 
States of America enters the war or not, her power and 
her workshops are on our side and give us almost in¬ 
exhaustible resources. 

24. Some of you have asked, all of you I am sure wish 
to know, what you can do to assist India in this critical 
period. If, as the result of our discussions here, you can 
assure those over whom you have influence that the 
magnificent effort which India is making in this war is 
being directed in India’s interests and with reasonable 
intelligence, and that if we hold together in this time of 
danger and difficulty there is no doubt of final victory, 
you will be doing great service to the country you all love. 

25. I will say only one word more, and that is this. 
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We are all fighting together against the greatest danger 
the world has faced for many centuries — a great and 
powerful people who have lost their soul and given them¬ 
selves over to wickedness and lust for power. The Indian 
peoples, one of the oldest civilisations, have long learnt that 
human kindliness and family love and faith to one another 
and peace are the greatest blessings this world has to 
offer. We are fighting a people who have openly derided 
the worth of these things, a people who in the last seventy- 
five years have caused by wanton aggression five European 
wars and two world wars, in 1864, 1866, 1870, 1914 and 
x 939 > a people who deliberately destroyed one of the best 
races of Africa, the Herreros, who are now seeking to 
destroy a gallant race with an older civilisation than theirs, 
the Poles, a people who perpetuated the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of Rotterdam, who have introduced into warfare the 
use of poison gas, the bombing of open towns, the deliber¬ 
ate attack on women and children. Against such a people 

there can be no relaxation of effort or truce till final 
victory. 


Address to the National Defence Council , December 3, 1341 

(This was delivered a few days before the entry of Japan 
into the war. Russia was still in great difficulties and 
Moscow still in danger ; a battle was raging in Libya 
between General Auchinleck’s and Rommel’s forces. 
India s efforts were largely devoted to preparing in Iraq 

an ian a S ainst a possible German invasion through 
the Caucasus, and in organising a line of communication 
through those countries to Russia.) 

l ' W E are withi n sight of the end of 1941 and in a posi- 
V V tion to give some estimate of the results of the 
campaigns of this year. It was bound to be a critical year 
for us, and looking back I think we have come through it 
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as well or better than could be expected. Our most 
critical period was the latter half of 1940, after our French 
allies had capitulated and almost the whole of our equip¬ 
ment had been lost in France. There were very few even 
of our friends who were confident of our ability to last 
out the year and our enemies had no doubt that we should 
be compelled to surrender or ask for terms before the end 
of 1940. Instead, at the close of that year we had beaten 
off the vastly superior German air force from Great 
Britain and so had frustrated any attempt at invasion, 
and had also driven Graziani’s army out of Egypt and 
so prevented any invasion of our position in the Middle 
East. The Greeks also had gallantly repulsed the 
unprovoked Italian attack and had in their turn invaded 
Albania. We were preparing to invade Italian East 
Africa, the numerous Italian forces in which had failed 
during six months to make any attack on the practically 
unprotected Sudan and Kenya. Matters were, therefore, 
considerably brighter from our point of view by the end 
of 1940 than could possibly have been expected after the 
French collapse in June. 

2. All those who were aware of the real situation, 
however, knew that we should be exposed to a very severe 
ordeal in 1941, especially in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East if the enemy decided to make his main effort in that 
direction. We were still extremely short of equipment of 
every kind and especially of air forces. The Germans 
on the other hand were at the height of their strength in 
numbers, in equipment and in morale. They had over 
250 fully-equipped and trained divisions, a large propor¬ 
tion of which were armoured or mobile. They had a 
huge air force, and practically unlimited supplies of 
equipment. They had also at their disposal, for what 
they were worth, the Italian fleet, army and air force. 
There is no doubt at all that the enemy fully hoped and 
expected a victorious result of the war in 1941 and that 
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they promised this to their people. 

3. We are now in a position to estimate, with a fair 
degree of probability, the German plan for 1941. They 
obviously decided, as a result of their experiences in the 
autumn of 1940, that the invasion of Great Britain was 
too perilous a hazard to attempt. In spite of their great 
superiority, they had such a wholesome fear of our sea 
power and air power that they shrank from attempting 
the only plan that could have given them a speedy and 
decisive victory. They decided that they would trust to 
attacks on our shipping, to terrorisation by indiscriminate 
bombing, and to lying propaganda to reduce the spirit 
of resistance of Great Britain. 

Instead, therefore, of invasion, they turned eastwards 
and decided to bring under their domination the whole 
of the Balkan peninsula and thereafter to deal with their 
supposed ally, Russia. When this had been done, Turkey 
could be brought to heel, and Syria, Iraq and the whole 
British position in the Middle East destroyed. The 
Germans, as you know, in their strategical conceptions 
always favour a great outflanking or pincer movement on 
a large scale, and in their plan for 1941 one arm of the 
pmcers was probably destined to go through the Caucasus 
and Persia, and the other through Turkey and Syria or 
through Cyrenaica and Egypt. 

Besides the use of their immensely superior armed 
forces, the Germans proposed to employ, and did employ, 
to the full the weapons of propaganda and diplomatic 
pressure. The complete disregard for truth in their 
propaganda, the complete ruthlessness and unscrupulous¬ 
ness of their diplomacy give them a short-term advantage 
in their use of these two means, but in the long run are 
bound to defeat their object, since their lies become 
apparent and the brutal methods of their diplomacy rouse 
hatred and resentment. They have used these weapons 
of propaganda and diplomacy so much more effectively 
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than we have, but in the end their methods will be one 
factor, and a great factor, in their ultimate ruin. I have 
heard it said that whereas we still use peace-time diplo¬ 
macy in war, the Germans used war-time diplomacy in 
peace. The chief objects of their diplomacy and propa¬ 
ganda were to terrify all neutrals, to boost the invincibility 
of the German army, to influence American opinion 
against entering the war, to persuade the Japanese to 
active co-operation with the Axis, and to make all possible 
use of the subservience of the men of Vichy. They would 
particularly have liked to secure the use of the French fleet 
and of bases in French North and West Africa. 

4. You all know the history of the German invasion 
of the Balkans. Had the countries in the south-east of 
Europe been able to unite, they would have been strong 
enough to secure their neutrality, but their jealousies and 
German diplomacy kept them apart ; each one fondly 
hoped that it would be able to secure its neutrality, and 
one by one they were overrun — Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Greece — till only Turkey has remained with 
a precarious foothold and neutrality in the south-east 
corner of Europe. I need not go into any details of our 
campaign in Greece, or of the German counter-attack in 
Cyrenaica, or of our defence of Crete. We were in honour 
bound to go to the defence of Greece, and from a military 
point of view the adventure at the time it was undertaken 
did not seem so desperate a hazard as it eventually 
proved. We could not anticipate so complete and sudden 
a collapse on the part of the gallant Greeks or of the 
Yugoslavs. The defence of Crete, though unsuccessful, 
probably saved Iraq and Syria, since the great German 
casualties in their picked air-borne troops in Crete pre¬ 
vented them sending the aid they had promised to Syria 
and Iraq. But our position in the Middle East was 
undoubtedly in considerable peril during May of this year, 
and I think we were fortunate that it ended as well as it 
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id, with Syria and Iraq in our hands, the German 
invasion from Cyrenaica firmly halted on the Egyptian 
rontier and all threat to our communications through the 
Red Sea removed by the liquidation of Italian East Africa 
it was rather interesting to note, as we rolled up the 
various portions of the Italian East African Empiref how 
each batch of Italians that surrendered cheerfully an- 
nounced that they did not expect to be prisoners for long 
as the Germans would have captured Egypt and Suez by 
June at the latest, May being the favourite date. 

5. It was, I confess, with considerable relief that I 
received from my Intelligence the news of the German 
concentration towards Russia and the transfer of their 
forces northwards. The enemy failure to give more 
support to the rebels in Iraq and the Vichy French in 
byna is somewhat difficult to understand. They could 
undoubtedly have caused us, to say the least, very great 
difficulty and embarrassment had they sent stronger air 
or air-borne forces to support these places, since the 
numbers we were able to employ in these countries were 
the absolute bare minimum. It looks as if something had 
already gone wrong with the German time-table and our 
resistance in Greece and in Crete may well have been 
the factor that destroyed this time-table. 

6. The mam motive that prompted the cynical German 
aggression against their Russian ally was probably the 
realisation of the growing strength of the Russian army 
and a determination to strike it down before it grew too 
strong A political theory like Hitler’s tolerates no 

t P he,v b Tt e : r Va ’ n nd r the ^ would deal just as c y nica lly with 

their Italian ally if and when it suited them. They also 

probably required the corn and oil of Russia to meet 

their needs for what they now reluctantly realised was 
going to be a long war. 

7. Before I deal with the present situation I thought 
you might perhaps like to have a few personal impressions 
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of the Russians from one who has known them for some 
considerable time. I have spent in all nearly two years 
in Russia (including thirty-six hours under close arrest), 
of which about half have been spent with the Russian 
army, before the last war, during the last war, and since 
the last war. I have lived, so far as a foreigner ever can, 
as one of them ; that is, I have lived for nine months in a 
Russian family of the intelligentsia class, in town and in 
the country. My general impression of them as a people 
is that I like them very much ; they are a most hospitable 
kindly people and interesting people. As soldiers they are 
magnificent material, hardy, brave and patriotic. Their 
handicaps as an army have hitherto been the lack of 
education, the poverty of their communications and 
industry, and the unpractical nature of much of their staff 
work. My experience of the Russian staff officer was that 
he usually preferred an ideal but unworkable paper plan 
to one that was practical though not so good. The lack 
of education has been much remedied of late years, 
Russian industries are now highly developed, and the 
poverty of their communications is now a handicap as 
much to the enemy as to them. I saw the Red Army in 
1936 and was impressed by its improvement over the old 
Tsarist army, especially in the relations between officers 
and men. I saw some units in Teheran not long ago and 
was again impressed by the appearance and bearing of 
the men. As a result of many years’ intensive propa¬ 
ganda there is no doubt that the Red Army today is 
fighting with a belief in itself and its cause which to a 
great extent compensates for technical inferiority to the 
Germans. 

To sum up, Russia under the Bolshevik regime is not 
the barbarian menace to civilisation, society and religion 
that its enemies invoke, nor is it the paradise of efficiency 
and the home of all political wisdom that its supporters 
describe. The Russian people in general are a simple, 
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backward people who are striving with a somewhat child¬ 
like enthusiasm to improve a low standard of living. The 
Red Army is a body of stout-hearted, sturdy, somewhat 
primitive men, gallantly led, which is putting up a 
great fight against odds and will, I think, continue to 
fight on. 

8. The salient features of the present situation may be 
summed up somewhat as follows. We have lived through 
the storm and at the end of it are stronger than before. 
The German plan to end the war in 1941 has failed and 
they have to face another winter and to explain to their 
people the non-fulfilment of their promise that the war 
would be ended in 1941. The Atlantic Battle to starve 
Britain has also failed to produce the results they hoped ; 
we are losing much less shipping and American aid in 
keeping open the Atlantic route is becoming more and 
more effective. The United States are more openly 
hostile to Germany and nearer active participation in the 
war, in spite of all the German propaganda. When I 
drafted this address a week or so ago, I wrote that the 
Japanese are still hesitating, and only desperation is likely 
to drive them to further aggression. I must now modify 
that by saying that the Japanese are very near war or 
else they are putting up an immense bluff. 

The balance of air power is altering, in fact has 
altered ; the exact position cannot be accurately known, 
but it is quite obvious that German air superiority has 
become more and more precarious. They have secured 
air superiority on the Russian front only at the cost of 
immense losses there and by abandoning their air posi¬ 
tion in the Mediterranean and over Britain. Their 
Italian allies have undoubtedly had enough of it and 
would welcome any means of getting out of the war 
into which they entered so rashly. In other parts of 
Europe there is growing revolt and hatred against the 
Germans, and their administrative failures have done 
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much to destroy the legend of German efficiency by 
which they hoped to persuade the peoples of Europe 
to join in the so-called New Order. There is much 
evidence that the Germans are facing a serious shortage 
of skilled labour, and are having difficulties with their 
communications both inside and outside Germany. Not 
only are German cities now being far more heavily 
bombed than British, but in the last three or four months 
the enemy has lost more shipping than we have, in spite 
of the comparatively small proportion of shipping that 
he keeps at sea. 

Altogether, in spite of an impressive record of victories, 
the outlook cannot appear favourable to the enemy, and 
1941 has been a disappointing year for them. It is not 
surprising that they are generally reported to be making 
every effort to negotiate a peace before the end of the 
year. 

The menacing attitude of Japan must, however, be 
taken into account. 

9. In spite, however, of the immense difficulties I have 
enumerated, the enemy still has the initiative and is still 
extremely powerful and dangerous. In 1942 we shall still 
be on the defensive as far as action on land is concerned. 
The enemy will still have the same main choices before 
him, i.e. to try to bring the war to an end by a successful 
invasion of Great Britain, to complete the attack on our 
positions in the Middle East which he failed to bring about 
this year, or possibly to strike out in a new direction via 
Spain into North Africa. This is coming more into the 
picture with the dismissal of Weygand at German bidding. 
His dismissal was due to Axis shipping losses in the 
Mediterranean and the desire to use the shorter sea route 
by Tunis to Libya (we know it is already being used) ; 
also to knowledge of our impending Western Desert 
offensive and fear of our joining the French in Tunisia. 
I am going to deal with the North African battle in a 
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minute. So far as one can make a forecast, it seems 
probable that he will endeavour to continue his previous 
effort against the Caucasus and the Middle East, and 
perhaps his need of oil will be the deciding factor. If this 
should be so, we may see next spring and summer a great 
battle joined in the area of the Caucasus, Turkey, Persia, 
Iraq and Syria. The date of this battle it is impossible 
to forecast ; it depends very considerably on Russian and 
Turkish resistance. The Germans may well cherish hopes 
of securing the Caucasus or a part of it before the end of 
the year, and they may still have hopes of bullying the 
Turk into subservience to them like the other Balkan 
States. But the Turk is not easily bullied, and I feel pretty 
confident that he will resist any German attempt to force 
him to admit the passage of their troops. I also feel fairly 
confident that Russian resistance will continue and that 
the distances and difficulties of the ground will continue 
to make the German advance towards the Caucasus slow 
and costly. When I addressed you in October I said that 
I believed that the end of the year would find the Russians 
still fighting, still in possession of Moscow, still in command 
of the Black Sea and still holding the Caucasus. I hope 
that my forecast may still prove true. If these conditions 
are fulfilled, it should not be till next spring that the real 
struggle may begin, and it may be longer. 

In the meantime we have the immense task of adminis¬ 
trative and tactical preparation in Persia, Iraq and Syria. 
The development of the lines of communication through 
Persia, Iraq and Syria, so that we may be able not only 
to support our own troops but to bring aid to our Russian 
an d Turkish allies, is of vital importance, and this is our 
main problem at present. The whole secret of war lies in 
the communications, and the more we can develop our 
communications by the building of railways, the improve¬ 
ment of roads and the development of water transport, 
the more able we shall be to meet the enemy on equal or 
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superior terms if he attempts to attack our position in the 
Middle East. The importance of these communications 
is such that a special military mission has been sent from 
America to give us help in their development. 

io. A scheme of defence for Iraq and Persia has been 
prepared and defences are being constructed at the most 
important strategical and tactical points to serve as pivots 
of manoeuvre to our mobile forces. I naturally cannot 
give you details of these at present. We are preparing 
against the possibility of an enemy attack on the largest 
scale that communications permit both through the 
Caucasus and through Anatolia. We are also making 
arrangements to support our Russian and Turkish allies 
with materials and if necessary with troops to enable them 
to resist German penetration either into the Caucasus or 
into Turkey. 

11. (Here followed an account of the latest develop¬ 
ments in the operation in Libya.) 

12. Finally, a few words on the present position of the 

armed forces in India. You have heard of the Royal 
Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force from the Flag 
Officer Commanding and the Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief. As for the Army, I can say this. The reputation 
of India’s soldiers stands very high wherever they have 
been. I can assure you of their general good health and 
well-being, and the casualties that they have suffered up 
to date have been comparatively light, light in proportion 
to those of the last war and very light in proportion to 
what they have achieved. 

I can give you, I think, considerable assurance as to 
the safety of India itself at the present time from land 
invasion. Invasion by land seems at the present time a 
remote possibility and the defence of our North-West 
frontiers is strong, as I hope those of you who have 
recently visited them will agree. As for the air threat, I 
have had a map prepared which I think will show you 
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the position more clearly than a considerable amount of 
explanation. As you will see from it, there is at present 
little threat to India, unless the Japanese should occupy 
Thailand and Burma. I have, as you know, recently 
visited Burma and Malaya. I am satisfied that the defence 
arrangements are such as to make the task of an invader 
of those countries an extremely difficult and dangerous 
one. Our main weakness at present is in the air, but this 
is being remedied as aircraft become available. 

Munitions production in India is making good progress 

and is supplying a very considerable proportion of the 

needs of the Empire in this war. Something of this I 

hope you will have the opportunity of seeing for your¬ 
selves. 

There are two problems which are causing us a certain 
amount of anxiety. One is the supply of officers for the 
expansion of the Indian forces. I can assure you that we 
are only too willing to take any suitable Indian candidates 
as officers and that we cannot have too many of the right 
type. I must also, however, say quite plainly that there 
can be nothing more dangerous for an army than unsuit¬ 
able officers who have not the qualities of leadership 
required. It is not always easy to ascertain this quality, 
but I can assure you that we give candidates every oppor¬ 
tunity of proving themselves and that we take the best 
steps we can to secure all suitable candidates. The other 
problem, a somewhat similar one, is the shortage of 
medical officers for our expansion. We are taking steps 

which I hope may be successful to increase the supply 
of these. 

I spoke last time of the difficulties of artillery expansion. 

It will interest members to know that we are converting 
certain infantry units into artillery units. 
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Statement to the National Defence Council , April io , ig42- 

(Our disasters in Malaya and Burma had brought the Japanese- 
to within striking distance of India ; Rangoon had been 
lost but we still held northern Burma in conjunction with 
Chinese forces, whose defeat shortly afterwards compelled 
our withdrawal from the whole of Burma. Russia had 
made a great recovery during the winter and had driven 
back the Germans from Moscow.) 

i. T LAST addressed this Council on December 3rd. At 
- 1 - that time the attitude of Japan was menacing and 
I said that either she had made up her mind to enter the 
war shortly or else was putting up a gigantic bluff. I told 
you that though our forces in the Far East were inadequate, 
especially in aircraft, I thought that they were sufficient 
to make an invasion of Malaya a difficult and dangerous 
task for the enemy. That hope was not fulfilled. Though 
my address to you was on the whole optimistic, I warned 
you that the Axis enemy, even without active Japanese 
participation, still had the initiative and was still powerful 
and dangerous and that 1942 would still see us on the 
defensive as far as action on land was concerned. I did 
not anticipate, I don’t think that anyone did, that within 
four months this country itself would be in the front line 
and in a dangerous position. 

2. Four days later, as you know, the Japanese struck 
sudden and heavy blows at the United States and our¬ 
selves while negotiations were still in progress with the 
United States. You will scarcely wish me to catalogue 
the events which followed and which have led up to the 
existing situation ; but I think you are entitled to have 
explained to you what I consider were the main causes 
of our defeats ; and they contain lessons which are 
pertinent to the present situation in India. I propose to. 
give you my views on them fully and frankly. 
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3- We were not prepared to fight a full-scale war 
against a first-class armed power in the Far East. In view 
of our heavy commitments in other theatres of war — in 
the United Kingdom, in the Middle East and for supplies 
to Russia — we had not the resources available to be 
completely prepared against Japan. We had, however, 
put out sufficient outpost forces, as we hoped, to hold on 
to our essential bases long enough to enable us, with the 
help of the Americans, the Dutch and the Chinese, to 
build up a barrier against Japanese aggression until we 
were ready to take the offensive. Looking back on it, I 
do not think that on the whole the War Cabinet can be 
held too greatly to blame for miscalculation of the strength 
of the outpost forces they placed in the Far East. What 
they miscalculated, what we all miscalculated, was the 
skill, efficiency and preparation of the enemy. The failure 
of the Japanese to finish off the Chinese war had led to 
an under-estimate of the enemy’s strength. Particularly 
was the quality and quantity of his air forces under¬ 
estimated, with the result that our air forces in the Far 

East were not only inadequate in numbers but of inferior 
quality. 

4. I will not deal with the naval question of whether 
a fatal mistake was made by sending out two battleships 
without sufficient destroyers or air protection ; un¬ 
doubtedly a grave risk was taken, but whether that risk 
was an unjustifiable one I am not qualified to say. 

5. As regards failure of the land forces in Malaya to 
hold up the Japanese advance more effectively and for 
longer, I have very definite views. Our failure was due 
to three mr..,i causes, of w'hich the two latter really arose 
from the first. The first was a careless optimism (wishful 
thinking, some people call it) which led to a refusal to 
face facts and to take the Japanese menace seriously. This 
fault had its root in the British character which always 
tends to minimise danger and to under-estimate the 
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enemy’s strength. It was given out on the highest authority 
that a landing on the east coast was impossible during 
the N.E. monsoon from December to March and that air¬ 
planes could prevent a landing by attacking the enemy’s 
ships. As a result of this there was lack of preparation on 
the part of both civil and military authorities and an 
insufficiency of training on the part of the military 
authorities which, of course, in its turn reacted on the 
troops. Nothing warlike had happened in Malaya for 
about 250 years and the land and its rulers had gone to 
sleep. There is a Latin hexameter which I remember 
from my schooldays which says in effect “ when the people 
at the top make mistakes it is the rank and file who 
suffer ” ; it is certainly true in this case that owing to a 
mistaken appreciation of the situation the troops were 
called upon to fight under difficult conditions with 
insufficient preparation. 

6. I will give you a few examples of the lack of 
preparation since they contain lessons for us here in 
India. No defences were dug on the north of Singapore 
Island, in Johore (except at a landing point on the east 
coast) or anywhere on the west of Malaya except one 
single weak incomplete line on the northern frontier of 
Kedah. The reason given was that it would upset the 
morale of the civilian population to make defences which 
suggested that Malaya might be invaded, that it would 
involve some destruction of property, e.g. rubber trees, 
and that it would withdraw labour from more profitable 
undertakings. The policy of denial to the enemy had 
for similar reasons not been worked out in detail and 
had to be largely improvised. Arrangements to disperse 
and protect aircraft on the ground were inadequate, 
with the result that a large proportion of our precious 
aircraft were destroyed in the first Japanese attacks, a 
handicap from which we never recovered. 

As an example of the failure to realise what war 
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meant, about a week after war had broken out an 
important movement of troops was delayed by the police 
enforcing the customs barrier between two States and 
insisting on taking particulars of each lorry as it 
passed, and asking, I suppose, if there was “ anything to 
declare **. 

7. The third main cause was lack of proper training. 
Malaya with its thick jungles, many rivers and streams 
and few roads presented an unusual theatre of war, 
especially to Indian troops. There was undoubtedly a 
failure to realise that such a theatre required modifications 
of tactics, equipment and establishments. Training and 
methods were on far too orthodox lines. It was assumed 
that the enemy would employ sealed-pattern text-book 
methods ; he did nothing of the kind. He had thought 
out the problem and employed swift unorthodox and 
aggressive tactics, by which he gained the advantage of 
surprise and eventually of moral superiority over our 
troops who, man for man, were every bit as good and in 
many respects better. 

You may blame, and rightly, the lack of imagination 
of the military leaders who failed to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. But lack of imagination and foresight 
is not confined to soldiers ; how many business and other 
civil concerns have failed through not keeping up with 
the times. 

8. I don’t think there is any need to describe the events 
of the Malayan campaign in detail. All three services 
had a bad start — the Navy lost their two battleships ; 
the force on the east coast was not strong enough to resist 
the first enemy landing, which the Air Force, surprised 
and outnumbered, could do little to oppose ; the force 
on the west coast was caught between two plans, offensive 
and defensive ; and the Air Force lost almost half their 
planes in the first few days. From this bad start we never 
recovered. 
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The reinforcements from India had been trained for 
the open country of Iraq and the Western Desert and 
were not completely trained. It was hoped that they 
would have some weeks in reserve to get accustomed to 
novel conditions ; but circumstances made it necessary 
to put them into battle at once. 

There was much good work and some gallant fighting, 
but the handicaps of lack of air support, difficult condi¬ 
tions, inadequacy of training, trying climate, combined 
gradually to sap the morale of the troops. By the time 
the troops retreated into Singapore Island, morale was 
low. The defence of the Island was not an easy problem, 
but the resistance put up was disappointing. 

It is a sad story. But do not let it shake your faith in 
the fighting powers of the British or Indian soldier, or 
lead you to think too highly of the Japanese. These were 
picked Japanese troops, who fought well ; but our men 
are just as good, in fact better on anything like equal 
terms. A senior officer lately returned from Egypt has 
told me that the 4th Indian Division has a fighting 
reputation second to none in the Middle East. 

9. To turn to the defence of the Netherlands East 
Indies, for which I was responsible. It was always a race 
against time and we were always several weeks behind 
the clock. It was a matter of whether we could get in our 
reinforcements of land and air troops, especially air troops, 
in time to halt the Japanese advance southwards. It was 
more than anything else an air war. The enemy advanced 
methodically by establishing a succession of air bases under 
protection of which he could move his warships and 
convoys to capture the next base. We could never build 
up a sufficient air force to stop him, but we undoubtedly 
inflicted severe losses. The area was immense ; my front 
from east to west was over 5000 miles and from north to 
south nearly 3000, while the distance from our main bases 
was immense. 



Looking back on it, it might seem to have been better 
strategy to concentrate on the defence of Australia and 
Burma. This is to be wise after the event. We were in 
honour bound to go to the assistance of our Dutch allies 
with the maximum strength possible, and there was a 
good possibility if things went well of checking the enemy 
advance. The Dutch fought most gallantly, as did the 
British and American airmen against great odds, but it 
was unavailing. 

In some respects the situation resembled that in Greece 
and Crete a year ago when we went to the assistance of 
the Greeks. We suffered defeat, but I am certain that we 
were right in keeping our obligations to the Greeks ; and 
history may say that the delay and loss we imposed on the 
Germans saved Russia. The battle in the Netherlands 
East Indies and the delay and losses caused to the enemy 
may prove in the end to have saved India. 

IO> The strategical difficulties which we had to face 
in the defence of Lower Burma and of Rangoon are 
obvious. We had to fight on a front parallel to our lines 
of communications, and every student of war knows the 
disadvantages of that. Rangoon, our base and only port 
of entry, lay on the extreme right of our line in a most 
vulnerable position and was practically indefensible when 
command of the sea had been lost. Lack of depth between 
Burma s eastern frontier and Rangoon was also a serious 
handicap. The loss of Rangoon was a serious blow to 
our lines of communication not only with Burma but also 
with China. The greatest efforts are being made to open 
up fresh lines of communication to compensate for the loss 
of Rangoon, in order to enable effective reinforcements to 
be regularly available to our forces in Burma and to re¬ 
establish the supply lines to China. 

Needless to say we will resist step by step every advance 
by the enemy further into Burma, but inferior as we are 
for the time being in the air and on the ground, with- 
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drawals become inevitable to keep our forces intact. As 
they move further north, however, the broad valley of 
the Irrawaddy narrows, automatically shortening the 
front and circumscribing outflanking movements by the 
enemy. The strain placed on the relatively small forces 
we have in Burma is persistent and cumulative and we are 
definitely involved in that region in a most difficult race 
against time. 

ii. Before I deal with the defence of India itself, I 
will say a little of the general war situation. To meet the 
Far Eastern war we have had to bring from the United 
States and from the British Commonwealth forces and 
armaments which might otherwise have been thrown into 
the major struggle in Europe. By so much have we to 
thank the Japanese for prolonging the struggle. Men and 
supplies which might have turned the tide against the 
Axis in 1942 have had to be diverted ; and we are thus 
forced to remain generally on the defensive for at least 
another summer. On the other hand the enormous 
potential strength of the United States has, in consequence 
of Japan’s action, been ranged alongside us and is being 
mobilised on a scale unprecedented in history. Many 
of you have already seen in this country visible signs of 
American assistance. That is but a shadow of things to 
come. In Europe also, despite the strain placed on the 
Allied Navies and Merchant Shipping, American forces 
and supplies are flowing across the Atlantic. 

Reinforced by British and American supplies, Russia 
has not only held her own during the winter months but 
has forced the Germans back at many points, and has 
undoubtedly taken a heavy toll of armies which would 
otherwise have respite to re-form and re-equip for renewed 
attack in the coming spring. There seems little doubt 
that the German spring offensive will come, although 
where the main thrust will be made remains to be seen. 
At least we know that the Russian armies will be subjected 
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to new strain, as Hitler makes his supreme effort; and a 
great battle may develop in the Middle East from Libya 
to the Caucasus. We have, therefore, to look forward to 
some months of grim resistance to intensified aggression 
from East and West in the direction of India. This 
country is as directly concerned with the one as with the 
other. This is fully appreciated by the Allied Nations, 
whose efforts to provide land and air reinforcements for 
the defence of India and the Indian people are daily 
increasing, despite the strain placed on communications 
and shipping. But the difficulties are immense for the 
time being. 

12. This brings us to the defence of India itself. You 
naturally will not expect me to give you any details of 
the arrangements that have been made and are being 
made for the defence of India by sea, by land and by air. 

I can only say this, that the problem is one of the closest 
co-operation between the three Services and that the 
building-up of a strong air force in India which will not, 
naturally, content itself with defence but will attack the 
enemy, is one of our principal means of safeguarding 
India. Air forces and airfields already exist and more 
air reinforcements are continually arriving, and more 
airfields being prepared. The regular naval forces for 
the defence of the coast and the great rivers that pene¬ 
trate India in the North-East are being supplemented 
by armed flotillas of vessels requisitioned from civil 
purposes, and every preparation is being made to meet 
the threat of a Japanese sea-borne invasion. 

On land it is obviously impossible to construct beach 
defences along the immense coast-line of India, as has 
been done in England. It is our intention to meet the 
possibility of invasion by mobility and attack, not by 
attempting to hold defensive lines. The defence of India 
will be based on the holding within striking distance of 
threatened points of mobile reserves which can move to 
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meet and attack the enemy. Defences are being pre¬ 
pared at important centres of communication or river 
crossings to serve as pivots of manoeuvre for these mobile 
forces and to give them a rapidity and security of 
movement which will be denied to the enemy. This 
will be the general basis of the plans for the defence 
of India. 

13. In the matter of defence against air attack our 
position is daily improving both as regards availability of 
fighter aircraft, of anti-aircraft guns, and of an adequate 
warning system, and of A.R.P. arrangements. May I 
remind you what I said at a previous meeting of this 
Council, that there are three principal factors in the 
defence of a country’s cities and towns against air 
attack,—firstly, guns and airplanes, secondly, A.R.P. 
arrangements, and thirdly, the spirit and morale of 
the people; and of these three, the last is the most 
important. 

We have so far been subjected to merely tentative and 
small bombing raids against the east coast. With the 
enemy in command of the sea for the time being, we 
must look forward to much more serious attacks from 
the air and even bombardment from the sea, although 
it is an open question whether any actual attempt at 
invasion is likely while Burma and Ceylon remain un¬ 
conquered. 

14. When a military position looks serious and difficult, 
the best tonic is to consider the difficulties of the enemy. 
There is no possible doubt about the difficulties and 
dangers under which Japan is suffering ; she is operating 
over an enormous front at a considerable distance from 
home, while she has always to consider the danger of a 
Russian threat from Manchuria close to her home bases. 
Her supplies of the essential materials of war are limited, 
and her manufacturing capacity, especially to replace her 
very considerable losses in aircraft, is comparatively smalL 





She has to face the combined strength of a number of 

mighty nations which include the greater part of the 

inhabitants of the world. In spite of all her successes she 

must know she is doomed if we hold steadfast and we hold 
together. 

15. Finally, remember this. You have probably the 
four toughest and most enduring races of the world fighting 
on your side. The British may look soft sometimes and 
are by nature easy-going and lazy, but their core is still 
as hard and unyielding as ever and adversity strips off 
the soft husk and reveals that core. Have no doubt we 
shall fight to the end and win. The Chinese represent the 
oldest civilisation on earth (older I think even than the 
Indian) and have endured for centuries the onslaughts of 
their enemies and the calamities of nature without 
changing or yielding. They have been fighting the 
Japanese for nearly five years and are not likely to give 
up the struggle now. The Russians have endured and 
can endure anything — vodka ; their climate ; their 
Czars such as Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great ; 
the invasions of the terrible Turk and the still more 
terrible Tartar, of Gustavus Adolphus and all his North¬ 
men, of Napoleon and all his Frenchmen, of Hindenburg 
and all his Germans. They are certainly not going to give 
in to Hitler. Lastly, the Americans with their inexhaustible 
resources, do they strike you as a people who are ever 
going to let go once they have taken an enterprise in 

hand ? So you needn’t worry about our victory, — only 
when and how. 
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Statement to the National Defence Council , July g, I 94 2 

(India was still in some danger of invasion but reinforcements 
were arriving ; in the Western Desert we had lost 
Tobruk and had fallen back to El Alamein ; in Russia 
the Germans had begun the advance that was to carry 
them to Stalingrad and nearly to the Caucasus ; the 
American counter-attack on Japan in the Pacific was 
just beginning.) 

i. rriHE last time I addressed the Council was in April. 

-1 India was at that time in peril of Japanese attack. 
The Japanese air raid on Colombo had been repulsed 
with considerable loss to the enemy but we also had lost 
a proportion of our not too plentiful aircraft ; and we had 
suffered severe losses in ships, both warships and merchant 
ships. Our Eastern Fleet was still incomplete, our air 
force was not prepared to meet a sustained enemy attack 
in strength, and there were numerous enemy air forces 
within range of Calcutta and Eastern India. 

Although we were still holding Upper Burma, I was 
aware of strong Japanese reinforcements which had landed 
at Rangoon ; and since there was no possibility of re¬ 
inforcing our hard-pressed troops in Burma, I had little 
confidence in our ability to hold either the Burma oil¬ 
fields or Mandalay, though I hoped that we might possibly 
be able to retain some hold of parts of Upper Burma. As 
you know, my fears about Mandalay and the oil-fields 
were justified while my hopes of maintaining a foothold 
in Upper Burma were disappointed. This last was due 
not so much to enemy pressure as to the impossibility of 
relieving or maintaining the tired force that had been 
fighting for so many months. It was withdrawn with 
little difficulty and comparatively light losses and the 
greater part of it is by now almost refitted and ready to 

fight again. 
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The danger to India of a Japanese attack still of course 
remains and the attempt may come at any time. But 
India is far better prepared, by sea, land and air, to meet 
such an attack than it was in April. 

2. Before I begin a general review of the war situation, 
I think it would be of interest, and perhaps even of com¬ 
fort, if I make a comparison with the corresponding period 
of the last great war. We are apt to forget what ups and 
downs we had, what reverses we suffered and what critical 
periods we passed through before a triumphant end came 
in 1918. Let us look for a moment at the third summer of 
the last war, the summer of 1917, and see how it compares 
with our situation in the present summer. 

In the main theatre of war, France, we had an initial 
success in the battle of Arras, followed by costly and 
inconclusive fighting ; but Nivelle’s great offensive, on 
which such hopes had been fastened, was the most com¬ 
plete and disastrous failure, which led to serious mutinies 
in the French Army. These mutinies were concealed at 
the time, but actually they meant that the French Army 
was incapable of further offensive action for the remainder 
of the year and that even their ability to resist an enemy 
offensive was doubtful. The whole brunt of the war in 
France fell on the British forces, who had to keep on 
attacking in order to keep the enemy’s weight off the 
French Army. Our leaders made an unfortunate choice 
of the area for this offensive, and the long, bloody struggle 
known as the battles of Passchendaele nearly broke the 
heart of the British Army. 

Meantime our great ally, Russia, had collapsed as a 
result of a revolution and was to surrender completely to 
the Germans before long. Our other ally, Italy, collapsed 
later in the year at Caporetto, and had to be rescued. 

The United States had declared war in April, but no 
American land or air forces became available until nearly 
a year later ; while U.S.A. munitions production had to 
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be started almost from zero. In fact, the U.S.A. never 
produced an aeroplane or a ship in time to take part in 
the last great war. 

The position in the West, therefore, was that Great 
Britain was supporting practically the whole weight of the 
land battle and her armies had fought themselves nearly 
to a standstill before the end of the year ; while it was 
realised that very large German forces from Russia would 
be available to reinforce the German armies in France. 
The outlook, therefore, was very far from good. A book 
by General Spears called Prelude to Victory is worth read¬ 
ing as showing you the difficulties and dangers of this 
period. 

The submarine campaign was an even greater menace 
than it is at the present moment. Germany had declared 
unrestricted submarine warfare in February and the 
sinkings were reaching a dangerous level. 

Nor was the situation in the West relieved by any great 
success in the East. We suffered two defeats at Gaza on 
the borders of Palestine in the spring ; the Allied forces 
in May made an unsuccessful and costly attack in the 
Salonica area ; and the only success was General Maude’s 
capture of Baghdad. 

From this review you will see that we ended the third 
year of war in none too good a position ; and yet within 
a year we had all our enemies suing abjectly for terms. 

3 * Let us now consider the situation in the third 
summer of the present war. I will begin from the West 
and work Eastwards. 

Our co-operation with the United States has been 
established on the closest possible basis. In practically 
all matters the resources of the Allied Nations are treated 
as one. There are in Washington Combined Boards of 
Production and Resources ; of Shipping ; of Raw 
Materials ; of Munitions Assignments ; and of all F ood 
Resources. Production of all munitions of war has reached 
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almost the peak and is certainly very greatly superior to 
the enemy’s production. 

In what is known as the Battle of the Atlantic, which 
has spread to the Pacific and Indian Oceans, we still 
suffer serious losses in shipping, but the enemy in the 
Atlantic has been driven further westward and it is only 

a matter of time before these losses are reduced to com¬ 
paratively small proportions. 

The bombing of Germany is, as you have seen, reaching 
a weight far greater than anything the Germans were 
able to inflict on Great Britain last year — a weight which 
must have a very considerable effect on German produc¬ 
tion and German morale. We are also inflicting on the 
enemy very serious losses in shipping which affect his 
whole war capacity and effort ; while the unseen factor 
of the blockade is undoubtedly having its effect. The 
disaffection and resistance to Hitler’s so-called New Order 
is growing in the occupied countries, and the knowledge 
of the hatred and contempt with which they are regarded 
must have its effect on enemy morale. 

In the Mediterranean area gallant little Malta still 
holds out and continues to inflict losses on the enemy of 
aircraft and enemy shipping. We have suffered a serious 
set-back in Libya, but Rommel’s advance on Egypt seems 
to lave reached its limit and will I hope presently be 
pushed back again to a considerable distance. I don’t 
thmk we have enough information at present to discuss 
the details and causes of our defeat there, which was 
disappointing but by no means disastrous. The Egyptian 
Government and Egyptian people have — to the great 
disappointment of our enemies — taken our reverse with 
remarkable calm, and have remained friendly. 

In Russia it looks as if the really critical battle had 
now started. It is several months late — for Germany — 
it was expected to begin in May. It is Germany’s last 
great gamble, comparable to her attack in the West in 
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March 1918. It may have great temporary success and 
drive back the Russians a considerable distance. It may 
even be that Germany will obtain at last part of her main 
objective, the oil supplies in the Caucasus ; but I am 
confident that it cannot affect the ultimate result of the 
war. Germany is fighting with the energy of despera¬ 
tion, but she is bound to lose in the long run and she 
knows it. 

The block of countries on the Western frontier of India, 
Syria, Iraq and Iran, may possibly be involved in the 
desperate German struggle to force an issue before another 
winter sets in. But before she can reach these countries 
she has a long way to go and many difficulties to overcome. 
We have had time to construct a strong defensive system. 
Even if she wins a great success in Russia, it will be at least 
some months before she can begin to threaten these 
countries. The late start of her offensive makes it difficult 
for her to reach them before winter conditions begin to 
hamper movement. Meanwhile, it is encouraging to 
know that Turkey shows no signs of weakening in her 
friendship towards us or of inclining towards the Axis 
side. 

4. To turn to our Eastern enemy, Japan. Japan has 
had a series of outstanding successes but she too must be 
feeling a great anxiety about the times to come. She has 
undoubtedly had a serious setback in her losses at the 
Coral Sea and Midway engagements ; and her naval 
losses elsewhere have certainly not been light, they may 

have been extremely heavy. 

I have always maintained that the Japanese Air Force 
is not a really formidable one and I believe it is already 
on the down grade, that they are losing aeroplanes and 
pilots quicker than they can replace them. 

What will be Japan’s next move ? She cannot afford 
to stand still ; she must continue to attack if she is to have 
any chance of maintaining her gains. She has a wide 
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choice of objectives ; United States, Australia, China, 
India, Russia. It is most unlikely that she will attack the 
U.S.A. It is possible, though I doubt if it is probable, 
that she will attempt an invasion of part of Australia. 
She may try to finish the war in China ; but she has been 
trying for over five years and there seems no reason why 
she should succeed now, or why the Chinese resistance 
should weaken, when Japan has so many other commit¬ 
ments. It is possible, as I have said, that she may attempt 
an invasion of India, but she will certainly do so on worse 
terms and at a greater disadvantage than she might have 
done in April. 

Meanwhile, Japan in the East, like Germany in the 
West, is meeting with little success in her co-prosperity 
propaganda. Her brutalities against the Chinese and 
other peoples are too well known and her exploitation of 
occupied countries has been too barefaced to inspire any 
co-operation. 

5. I have in the preceding paragraphs indicated to 
you how India stands in this general picture. We may be 
threatened from the West, indirectly, if the Germans 
have overwhelming successes in Russia ; or from the East 
directly, if the Japanese decide to invade India. We are, 
however, in a much stronger position than we were a 
few months ago. As you know, very considerable re¬ 
inforcements have arrived and are still arriving. I will 
only say of the naval side of the picture that the Eastern 
Fleet is considerably increased in strength, the defences 
of its bases in Ceylon and elsewhere are being continually 
improved ; while the enemy after his recent naval losses 
is in a much worse condition to attack. The Indian Navy 
continues to do most valuable work in watching our 
coasts. We have lately developed an amphibious force 
called the Sundarbans Flotilla for the defence of the Delta 
area in Bengal. I need not speak of the air situation, 
since Air Marshal Peirse has already dealt with that. 
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The Indian Army has, I regret to say, suffered severe 
losses in the recent fighting in Libya, where it has, as 
usual, greatly distinguished itself. In particular General 
Auchinleck has spoken very highly of the work of the 
3rd Indian Motor Brigade and the 2nd Indian Field 
Regiment, who took the first shock of the enemy attack. 

Recruiting for the Indian forces in May reached a 
record figure of nearly 70,000. Equipment of all kinds is 
coming in well and we should soon have little difficulty in 
this respect. 

On the North-Eastern frontier of India the troops 
withdrawn from Burma together with fresh troops stand 
on guard, ready to meet any Japanese advance. The 
enemy has for some time past shown little activity either 
on the ground or in the air ; and the chief difficulties we 
are suffering from are those due to the comparatively 
undeveloped transport system in N.E. India. Transporta¬ 
tion, as I have so frequently reminded you in my addresses, 
is a principal factor in all military operations ; and the 
development of these in eastern India is one of our chief 
concerns at the moment. 

As you are probably aware, a Chinese division has 
arrived in India from Burma, and it is possible that other 
Chinese troops, who are still in the north of Burma delayed 
by difficulties of movement, may reach India where they 
will remain to refit and train. The division which has 
already arrived fought alongside British and Indian troops 
in Burma and greatly distinguished itself. 

6. To sum up. We must face the future with courage 
and we may do so with confidence. There will un¬ 
doubtedly be some shocks still to come, possibly in Russia, 
possibly nearer home ; but when we look back on the 
shocks we have already survived, the defection of France, 
the overthrow of Greece, the loss of Crete, the great 
German assault on Russia, the entry of Japan and our 
disasters in the East, we can look with confidence on the 
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future. We have survived these shocks and we shall 
survive any others. 

I will conclude, as I think I have always concluded my 
addresses to you, by asking you to look on the enemy 
picture and the enemy’s troubles. Some of them I have 
indicated in the course of my review. There is no doubt 
that our principal enemy, Germany, is in desperate straits ; 
she has suffered terrible losses in men and in material ; 
Hitler realises that the morale of the people is weakening ; 
he knows that Europe will have nothing of his “ New 
Order ” and that the German people are regarded with a 
bitter hatred throughout it. How can Poland ever forget 
or forgive her massacred thousands ; or Holland the 
wanton cruelty of Rotterdam ; or Czechoslovakia the 
reprisals for the unspeakable Heydrich ; or Greece the 
starvation of her people ; or the once proud people of 
France the insults of the German occupation ? Once the 
German morale begins to crack, and there are some 
indications that it may not be very far from breaking 
point, it may do so very quickly. 

Much the same is true of Japan who has probably been 
harder hit and suffered severer losses than we know of. 
In fact, I will end by giving you a few lines written below 
the picture of a boxing match, which put in verse what I 
have so often recommended, thinking of the enemy’s 
troubles rather than your own :— 

Read here the moral roundly writ 
For him who into battle goes ; 

Each soul that hitting hard or hit 
Endureth gross or ghostly foes ; 

Prince, blown by many overthrows, 

Half blind with shame, half choked with dirt— 

Man cannot tell , but Allah knows 
How much the other side was hurt ! 
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Address to the National Defence Council , September 9, 1942 

(Both in Europe and in Africa, the Germans had reached the 
high-flood mark of their success. Stalingrad seemed 
bound to fall ; at El Alamein they were close to the 
Delta. The Japanese also had reached the limit of their 
conquests. The tide was everywhere about to turn. 
The Commander-in-Chief had lately returned from 
meeting Mr. Churchill in Cairo and flying with him 
to Moscow.) 

1. QINCE I last addressed you two months ago, there 
^has been no very marked change in the pattern of 
the war. We have just entered the fourth year of our war 
with Germany ; and we are at or near the changing of 
the campaigning season. I will begin by saying something 
on this last topic, and will deal with possibly the oldest 
subject of human comment, the weather. 

2. Roughly speaking, the middle of September marks 
the beginning of the autumn and winter, the time of the 
year when conditions of warfare begin to change. The 
spring and summer, which are generally recognised, in 
Europe at least, as the period of intense military activity, 
when there is fine weather, dry roads, good going, long 
days, give place to conditions of rain, snow, cold, mud, 
short days and long nights, in fact more restricted oppor¬ 
tunities of movement and fighting. Generally speaking, 
the former conditions favour the army which is attacking 
and the latter the army which is defending. 

3. It is worth while to consider then for a little the 
effect of weather and climate on military operations. I 
will begin by saying that these effects are, in my experi¬ 
ence, apt to be exaggerated ; and that a commander, 
provided he is prepared to face certain risks and casualties, 
can often operate in conditions which are considered 
impracticable according to accepted rules. To give a few 
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instances. In the last war. General Allenby was told that 
it would be quite impossible to keep a force in the Lower 
Jordan valley in summer. For strategical reasons he 
judged it essential to maintain a force there, and did in 
fact keep two divisions in the valley all summer without 
evil results, though the conditions probably lowered the 
resistance of the men and caused sickness later. In this 
war, I was told that it was impossible to operate in 
Abyssinia once the rains began in May, yet we operated 
successfully all through May and June, in spite of swollen 
rivers and flooded roads which sometimes caused delay 
and difficulty. Again, our troubles in Malaya were partly 
caused by the initial error of believing that a landing on 
the east coast during the north-east monsoon was impos¬ 
sible. The Japanese accepted the risk and the losses 
involved, made the landing and thereby to some extent 
surprised us. 

4. Though a commander may, if he thinks it worth 
while, disregard to some extent weather conditions, he 
must, however, always take them into very serious con¬ 
sideration. Let us see what effect the winter conditions 
now beginning will have on operations. The longer nights 
will favour our bombing offensive in Germany in that our 
bombers will have a greater cover of darkness, which will 
enable them to reach further into Germany. The long 
nights too will favour the running of our sea convoys by 
giving them additional protection against enemy air and 
submarine attack ; this especially concerns two important 
convoys, the northern one to Murmansk and Archangel, 
and that through the Mediterranean to Malta. The 
former in particular incurred heavy losses during the 
summer since in those northern latitudes there is prac¬ 
tically no darkness, and enemy submarines and bombers 
based on Norway could attack convoys almost continuously 
throughout the twenty-four hours. In the winter, on the 
other hand, there is almost continual darkness, which will 
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give protection, though the dangers from ice and bad 
weather are increased. 

In Russia, rain, frost and snow are now anxiously 
awaited by our gallant allies. In the north heavy rain 
may begin at any time now and will to some extent at 
least hinder operations ; snow and intense cold do not 
usually set in till November. Further south, winter is 
severe on the Don and the Volga, the mouth of the Volga 
is frozen from about December to March. On the plains 
north and south of the Caucasus range operations are 
probably possible all the year round, but the main range 
becomes almost impassable in winter. 

In the Western Desert, operations are possible all the 
year round, in fact the winter is supposed to be the best 
campaigning season, though the dust-storms are more 
frequent. The fallacy that the heat in the summer would 
stop fighting in the desert was exposed during the first 
year of the war. 

5. On the Assam and Burma front, there is a very 
definite seasonal handicap to military operations. In the 
south-west monsoon, from the middle of May to the middle 
of September at least, military movement becomes almost 
impracticable and air operations extremely difficult and 
hazardous. It is the roadless, intensely malarial belt of 
jungle on either side of the Chindwin River which is the 
chief handicap to ground movement, while low clouds and 
rain hamper air operations. The weather impedes not 
only operations themselves, but preparations for them. In 
fact the campaigning season in this part of the world is 
apt to be short. 

6. I have said that, generally speaking, the summer 
months, say from April to September, favour the offensive , 
and the winter months, from October to March, the 
defensive. This is borne out by the result of operations in 
the West during these first three years of the war. Thus 
in the first winter period, I 939 _ 4 °> the Axis accomplished 
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little except the overrunning of Poland ; but in the first 
summer, 1940, they overran Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and France. In the second winter, of 1940-41, 
on the other hand, we defeated the enemy air offensive 
against the United Kingdom and thereby prevented 
invasion, we defeated the Italian forces in Cyrenaica, and 
the Greeks defeated the Italian attack in Albania. In 
the second summer, that is 1941, the Axis resumed its 
successes by occupying Bulgaria and Greece, regaining 
most of Cyrenaica and occupying a large part of Russia. 
The only successes we could show were the conquest of 
Italian East Africa and the occupation of Syria, Iraq and 
Persia The third winter, 1941-42, again showed con¬ 
siderable successes for us in the West ; the Russian 
counter-offensive and the reoccupation of Cyrenaica. In 
the East, however, this was off-set by the defeats inflicted 
on us when Japan entered the war. In the third summer, 
t 1S the present year, the Axis have again made progress 
m Russia and in Cyrenaica ; but in both theatres they 
have been checked before they had accomplished their full 
o jectives ; and we are now beginning a fourth winter 
period which we hope may again be one of comparative 
success or the Allies ; and that in the fourth summer, 
next year, we shall be strong enough to take advantage 
oi the conditions that favour the offensive. 

7. If we now take a rapid glance at the general war 
situation at present, beginning at the United States and 
wor ing east, we see the immense growing power of the 
United States of America being brought into the fight ; 
t e increasing success of our struggle against the submarine; 
t e intensification of our bombing campaign against 
Germany, which we know is having very great effect both 
on the munitions production and morale of the enemy ; 
Europe is growing more and more restless against German 
domination ; and their difficulties as regards both man¬ 
power and material are increasing. It is absolutely 
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essential for them that their campaigns in Russia and the 
Western Desert should have rapid and decisive success. 
Let us examine the likelihood of this. 

8 . It is, I think, reasonably obvious what aims the 
Germans set themselves to achieve during this summer 
campaign. They wanted primarily to put the Russian 
army out of business once and for all, to ensure that they 
would never again have a winter campaign to fight in 
Russia and that they could withdraw all their forces, 
except an army of occupation, for other purposes, defensive 
or offensive, next spring and summer. They also desired 
to obtain the Russian oil-fields in the Caucasus, and to 
secure the Caucasus itself, both as a defensive barrier 
against a counter-offensive from the south and as a 
jumping-off place for the development of operations 
against the Persian Gulf. 

They have not secured either of these main objectives, 
nor does it appear likely that they will do so. And if 
winter finds them again with an undefeated Russian army 
in front of them and their main forces thrust deep into the 
awkward pocket which they have made for themselves, 
their position will be difficult indeed. Even if they have 
further successes, they will not have gained their objective 
while the main Russian forces remain unconquered ; they 
will still have to face what they dread above all things, a 
repetition of last winter’s campaign. 

9. The Western Desert is a secondary theatre of opera¬ 
tions for them, though an important one. The extent of 
their success there this summer probably surprised them, 
but they will continue to do their best to exploit their 
success and to reach the Delta. Rommel’s latest effort has 
failed and I do not think any further effort by him should 
succeed. If the enemy had reached Egypt, and had their 
campaign against the Russians been entirely successful, 
they would obviously have had a good hand to play next 
spring. They could have worked from Egypt into Syria 
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and Palestine and from the Caucasus down into Persia 
and Iraq. They could have hoped to force Turkey to 
acquiesce in the passage of troops into Syria ; and they 
might in fact have hoped to secure the whole of the Middle 
East. Then with the Germans on one flank and Japan 
on the other, India would have been in grave danger. 
This was the Axis dream, but it will not be fulfilled. 

io. The intentions of Japan are not so easy to follow ; 
but I imagine that her present objectives are to consolidate 
her gains rather than to expand further, unless and until 
German successes make further advance against India or 
Australia possible. Japan has had heavy, possibly 
crippling, losses both on sea and in the air in the Pacific • 
and it is doubtful whether she can afford further adven¬ 
tures for the present. Sooner or later she is bound to try 
to remove the Russian danger in Manchuria, and to end 
the war in China ; but it looks as if she was waiting for 
further German successes before committing herself. 
Enemy activity in Burma remains at a very low level, but 
we must look for an increase when the monsoon is over. 

ii* Such is the general pattern of the war at the 
moment, as I see it. While we are still exposed to great 
danger, we have again come through a most critical 
period without disaster and there is very much to 
encourage us. Generally speaking, the Allied strength is 
growing and that of the Axis declining. We have still a 

long and hard path to travel but I hope and think that 
we are over the worst. 

I must, in conclusion, warn you that the disorders of 
the last month in India, particularly in the east, have 
hampered our war effort against Japan, and if continued 
will do much to put off the hour of our final victory. 
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Address to the National Defence Council , November 14 , ig42 

(The tide had turned. The Germans had fallen back from 
Stalingrad, Rommel had been defeated at El Alamein, 
the Allies had landed in North Africa, the Japanese were 
getting into difficulties in the Solomons.) 

1. /^VNE of the most-quoted precepts of the Roman poet 
V-/Horace is Aequam memento rebus in arduis servare 
mentem — “ keep a level head in times of stress **. The poet 
continues : Non secus in bonis ab insolenti temperatam laetitia 
— “ refrain from excessive joy in times of success ”. I have 
often had to address you in times of stress and to point 
out that things were not as bad as they seemed. Today, 
when we have had successes, I may find it necessary to 
caution you against undue optimism. When you are 
walking through a long dark tunnel and see a glimmer of 
light it does not mean that you have reached the end of 
the tunnel or even that the end is near. But it is com¬ 
forting to see light ahead. 

2. When I last spoke to you early in September, we 
were in the middle of Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s 80-day period 
of stress which received so much public attention. Stalin¬ 
grad seemed likely to fall, it was uncertain that German 
progress in the Caucasus could be checked, Rommel was 
still at the gates of Alexandria, the issue of the battle in 
the Solomons was doubtful, and the increasing clamour 
in many quarters for a “ second front ” was causing diffi¬ 
culty to those responsible for the conduct of the war. Now, 
Stalingrad still stands undaunted ; the Caucasus is 
unconquered and German progress towards it slow and 
costly ; Rommel has been driven out of Egypt in complete 
rout and is, like that famous play, Charley's Aunt, still run¬ 
ning ; the Americans remain in possession of their foothold 
m the Solomons and continue to inflict heavy loss on the 
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enemy by sea, air and land ; the Japanese have almost 
een driven out of New Guinea ; and a second front has 
been successfuhy opened, not it is true in Europe, but in 
area promising possibly even greater results. 

3 - I will say something of this new venture, with all 
reserve, slnce events are moving so fast that today’s 
prophecy may be hardly worth a headline tomorrow or 
™ JJ? C bCen aIrCad y falsified - This expedition has been 

the d ma > a !7 tl0n J eVer July and you can imagine 
the magnitude and the difficulties of the preparations 

Shinn ary and the r dangers . acce Pted. It was a bold plan. 
WPr e P1 "?- 1S ° ne of our main weaknesses at present and we 

and in ne T’ f" T™” Waters near land - ba sed aircraft 

valuable r S f Ubmar ' nes > Probably the largest and most 
valuable collection of warships, passenger liners and 

merchant vessels that has been assembled in this war - 

perhaps in any other. Secrecy was of course all- 

important and secrecy seems to have been well kept The 

enemy must, I think, have had some warning of our inS 

tions but he has certainly failed to concenfrate air force 

Ihe ffiidaTland 5 h 1prCVent ° r CaUSe serious loss ‘° 
the initial landing, which was the most dangerous period 

Big political risks have also been taken, af you realise 

The reactions of France, Spain and Portugal Light have 

reaTtiomVav 10 b S - S ° " We Ca " « preSnt the 
reactions have been in the main favourable. They will 

insomL; S °, l0ng “ w ? are successful ; if things should go 
til some awkward problems may arise. The French Fleet 
of course constitutes the main one. 

RoLLel ,Pe a r nri 0 A.r a !. been well - timed with the attack on 
sue™™ ’ StratCgy HaS SCOred a very reaI 

It in yCt t0 Calculate the results of this bold stroke. 

ilienlnl f n L y Lr ry i prcmature and unwise t0 count on the 

well t M L ! te r anea n to our shipping. If all goes 
well, it will probably be possible to run through an occa- 
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sional special convoy, it will certainly be easier to supply 
gallant little Malta ; but so long as Sicily and Crete are 
in enemy hands any general passage of shipping through 
the Mediterranean instead of round the Cape will be too 
costly and hazardous. Possession of the West Coast of 
Africa will, however, certainly give considerable relief 
from submarine attack to our shipping round the Cape. 

We gain air bases from which Italy can be subjected to 
a heavy scale of attack. As Mr. Churchill said recently 
— possibly with Mussolini in his mind’s eye — the belly 
of the Axis has become exposed. Also we gain an easier 
air reinforcement route. Much valuable produce and raw 
material may be at our disposal and denied to the enemy. 

On the other hand, we must realise certain risks. The 
maintenance of our forces in North Africa will throw a 
heavy strain on our shipping. We may expect German 
submarines to assemble in the Western Mediterranean, 
where they wrought so much destruction last war, basing 
themselves on French and Italian ports. Our naval and 
air forces will be stretched as well as our enemy’s. German 
ripostes are seldom slow or unskilful, and their leaders 
must surely have considered the possibility of our stroke 
and prepared against it. We shall not have it all our own 
way in the Mediterranean. 

But a great blow has been struck and we have at last 
taken the offensive and gained the initiative ; let us hope 
to keep it and to force the enemy to dance to our piping 
in future. 

4 * The effect on Russia remains to be seen. Our 
move must surely draw air forces westwards though per¬ 
haps not yet men. It must reinforce Russian spirit and 
determination, though that seems to need little refresh¬ 
ment. 

I have not the detailed knowledge of strengths and 
conditions to sum up the military situation or to forecast 
probable developments in Russia this winter. If the Red 
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Army has enough forces for a counter-offensive in strength, 
the German armies in the south are in a dangerous 
strategical position. For the present, however, the defence 
seems to predominate on either side. 

5. Inside Europe Hitler has a bad winter to face. The 

prospects of victory, with which he has buoyed up the 

sinking hearts and half-filled stomachs of his people, are 

receding almost to vanishing point ; the rising hopes of 

oppressed and vengeful peoples are visible to the eyes and 

ringing in the ears of his armies ; the continually growing 

strength of the Allies by sea, air and land is apparent to 

the west of him, and the Russian armies are still alive to 
the east. 


The German will continue to fight hard, he dare not 
do otherwise. The consequences of the terrible crimes 
he has committed in Europe - his murder and rape in 
Poland his wanton destruction of Rotterdam and Bel¬ 
grade his starving of Greece, his cruelties in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, his oppression of the stalwart Norwegians and 

., Utch ,f nd others — must be beginning to appal him, not 
through any remorse but because he sees the approach of 
retribution. Like a rat in a trap, he will bite hard. If he 
thinks that the use of poison gas or any fresh barbarity 
may avert or postpone his end, he will of course make no 
scruples to use it. We are not fighting normal enemies 
on a question of honest dispute, we are up against the most 
evil thing that has appeared in the world for many hun¬ 
dreds of years, and there can be no parley with Hitler’s 
Germany till it is crushed by military defeat. 

6. To turn east, to our own theatre, what can the 
Asiatic partner of the Axis do to assist his hard-pressed 
lellow-gangsters, and what is he likely to do? The 
Japanese care nothing what happens to Germany or Italy, 
except in so far as the fighting in Europe weakens the 
Allied powers and gives Japan time to consolidate its gains 
or to venture on fresh conquests. The intention of the 




Japanese to place a barrier on its eastern flank between 
U.S.A. and Australia, to isolate the latter and to 1 keep the 
U.S.A. fleet at a distance, has brought on the Battle of 
the Solomons. Its issue is still doubtful, but there is no 
doubt of the losses it is causing to the Japanese or of the 
strain it is placing on their limited resources. 

From our point of view this lessens the danger of an 
immediate advance on India ; but make no mistake 
about it, the Japanese have still designs on India and are 
making every effort to condition this country to provide 
a helpful reception. Agents are being slipped in by 
every possible means, armed with money and instructed 
to gain information and to inspire sabotage, strikes and 
disaffection. Whether this vanguard of fifth-columnists 
will be followed by an attempted invasion remains to be 
seen ; it will depend largely on Japan’s judgment of the 
internal situation in India. 

7 * Of the reverse movement, an operation by ourselves 
to recapture Burma, I can naturally say no more at 
present than that it has of course been very much in my 
mind ever since we lost Rangoon last March, and that the 
Americans, the Chinese and ourselves are working in close 
concert on possible plans. Military operations, as I have 
so frequently impressed on you, are governed mainly by 
the problem of transportation ; and I must warn you that 
the transportation problems in connection with the 
recapture of Burma are very grave. There is also the 
enemy of disease, especially malaria, to be overcome. 

8 - I will end with a few domestic details, so to speak. 

The requirements of the Western Desert and of North 
Africa have naturally had some effect on the supplies to 
this country, but the defensive and offensive strength of 
India continues to grow. As an example, the number of 
anti-aircraft guns I had for the defence of India, when 
Japan entered the war a year ago, only just reached double 
figures. Today there are well over 1000 A.A. guns in 
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action, and the number is increasing almost daily. 

Our airfield programme has made very good head¬ 
way and we are within measurable distance of the target 
we set ourselves. I am aware that this programme has 
thrown a considerable strain on the country’s resources 
and has to some extent affected civil projects. Some of 
you may have thought it excessive. I can assure you it 
has not been so, and that it will turn out not merely a 
necessary insurance but a valuable investment. India is 
three-quarters the size of Europe, and there are several 
countries in Europe which by themselves have more air- 
helds than we have in the whole of India. I know well 

the disabilities we suffered in Burma through having 
insufficient airfields. 


The total casualties suffered by the Indian forces from 

the beginning of the war up to the end of October are 

approximately 100,000, of which under 3000 are killed 

and 10,000 wounded. The great bulk, 80,000 to 90,000, 

are missing or prisoners of war ; and of these the disasters 

01 Hong Kong and Malaya account for 66,000. Apart 

from these our losses would have been very light for what 

has been accomplished. The losses of the 4 th Indian 

Division in the recent fighting in the Western Desert were 
small. 


Recruiting continues to go well, but we are finding 

1 cu ty in getting the number of technicians we require 
tor this highly complex modern army. 

One very grave problem continues to exercise me, the 
s ortage o doctors. I do not propose to deal at any 
length with this subject, but I think you should know that 
there is serious danger that the sick and wounded of this 
magnificent army, which comprises some of the finest 
human material in India, may suffer through the in¬ 
sufficiency of the number of doctors who join for military 
service. 

9* To sum up, we are at a crisis of this great struggle. 
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We have had other crises but there is now this difference : 
instead of thinking “ Can we hold the enemy ? ”, we 
think “ Can the enemy hold us ? ” 

Here in India we are at the beginning of a fresh cam¬ 
paigning season, and I think we can face it with confidence, 
though we must be prepared to take and give hard knocks. 
Standing shoulder to shoulder with our American and 
Chinese allies we should be more than a match for our 
Japanese opponents, shrewd, powerful and fanatical 
though they may be. 


Address to the National Defence Council , January 23, 1943 

(The German army trapped in Stalingrad was on the point 
of surrender ; the British Eighth Army had captured 
Tripoli ; the Japanese were being driven back in the 
Pacific ; we were making limited advances on the 
Burma front, though our resources were still quite inade¬ 
quate for a major offensive.) 

1 • T>EFORE proceeding to deal with the present situation 
-L^in the various theatres of war, I will outline the 
general strength or weakness of the Allied Nations and the 
Axis Powers in the main elements of war — man-power, 
munitions, sea-power, air-power, transportation and 
morale. Those are the principal factors on which war 
potential is built up ; it will be interesting to see how the 
combatants now stand in respect of them ; and it may 
give us some guide on the question which interests us most 
how long it is likely to be before our final victory. 

2. Man-power .—This includes men for the fighting 
services and men (and women) for factories and work on 
the land. We know that our principal enemy, the 



German, is feeling the pinch acutely. He weeded out 
every possible man from civil employment, including 
munition work, for his armies, to provide the forces for 
his great eastward drive last year. That drive has failed 
and the men he collected at such cost to his manufacturing 
capacity have largely become cannon-fodder and frozen 
meat on the plains of Russia. His straits are shown 
amongst other signs, by his fierce pressure on France for 
workers ; there is even a report that he is enlisting his 
despised and persecuted Jews. He had no doubt hoped 
to knock out the Russian army in 1942 and then to be 
able to return a proportion of his military man-power back 
to the factories. Instead, it seems that he may have to 
comb out industry still further or else to break up a 
° f h r ' S ^visions. Th us in 1943 he may be short 
both of men f° r his armies and of workers for his munitions. 

I he Italian man-power situation is also thoroughly 
bad, even worse than that of the Germans. The Japanese 
have probably not yet begun to feel any shortage of man¬ 
power. On the side of the Allied Nations, Great Britain 
has adopted the policy of putting the maximum effort into 
production and of placing any shortage of man-power on 
the armed forces, who are strictly rationed and have to 
adopt every possible expedient to economise personnel. 

menca still has a large reservoir of man-power ; so 
has China if she had the weapons to arm them. Of Russia 
we do not know enough to judge ; their man-power is 
great but their losses must have been exceedingly heavy. 

. Cra Y s P ea kmg, Germany and Italy are in grave 
difficulties over man-power, to an extent that will consider- 
ably reduce their war effort. Russia is probably also in 
difficulties ; Great Britain has to exercise the strictest 
economy India has still large reserves but we have certain 
limiting factors in increasing Indian military strength 
rapidly. China has plenty of man-power but little equip¬ 
ment. U.S.A. have both men and equipment. On the 
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whole the position of the United Nations is incomparably 
better than that of the Axis. 

Note that it is the skilled technical man-power which 
is of such importance — not only in munition-making, but 
also in the fighting forces, to handle the complex modern 
equipment of war. 

3. Munitions .—Production of munitions depends prim¬ 
arily on man-power and raw material, while oil and food 
are essentials of any war effort. As I have told you, the 
Germans are probably faced with a situation in which 
they must either take men back from the army to maintain 
the flow of munitions, which means reducing the number 
of divisions, or face a shortage of munitions. To what 
extent Germany lacks raw material as a result of the block¬ 
ade I can give you no facts or figures, but there are 
undoubtedly certain metals and materials of which she 
has acute shortage. Possibly the worst headache for the 
German High Command at the moment is the question 
of oil. German strategy for 1942 was dictated mainly by 
the need of oil, and did not succeed. Her position is not 
yet acute, but she has eaten largely into her reserves and 
will continue to do so if she has to operate at full pressure 
all winter in Russia and Africa. She is known to be 
making new plants for synthetic oil manufacture which 
will improve the position, but they will not be in produc¬ 
tion for some while. It is worth noting that one important 
factor which may make Germany hesitate to attack Turkey 
is that from Turkish airfields the Allies could bomb the 
Roumanian oil-fields on which Germany is so dependent. 

Italy in munitions, as in everything else, is in a bad 
way, and takes from German production rather than 
assists it. Japanese production is also much below her 
requirements, especially in the vital essentials of airplanes 
and ships. She has little raw material of her own ; by 
her aggressions she has secured much, but most of it has 
fallen into her hands badly damaged and requires time 
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for restoration or development^ and requires also a 1*™- 
amount of shipping, of which Japan is short. 

need hardly emphasise the strength of the Allied 

Dominions Tsa^ ^ 

dominions, U.S.A., and in a lesser degree India are irreat 

ments ofTar WhlC h 311 Stream of a11 the require- 

pract call ah the g - P ° Ured ' The y have mailable 

b °“* 

NapoleonTwen lf dudcd Under the headin S of munitions, 
hs stomach Ta . rem * rk ‘ hat an arm V marches on 

stomach of the soldier, tm€ . the food ration for the man 

ofTna a rmv y T “7 "? waday * ° f the total requirements 

airn nne? 1S • Sp3re parts for the vehicles and 

Z P Z t’ h Tr m TuZ the guns > engineer stores and 
food nroblem ° rm ^ k ° f the Sup P'y Problem. The 
PODulado^ T m iV 10dern , War ’ S th3t of feeding the civil 

o h !, W fi -7 er ! large toda y ° n this big question, 

rood will be definitely short in Europe in 1943 ; I will 

put only two considerations in front of you. First 

Sfil nof ;: S th r hat Wh ° eVer gOCS hun &ry in Europe it’ 
The occuntd rma ’ 1S ; thCy h3VC alread y Plundered 

even the P h "T u*° ‘ hc bone ‘hey will now take 
even the bones from them to boil for soup. Secondly 

oftefdr 015 C may be . m,serable people, but they are also 

nennl ■ g erous pe ° pIc - There wil1 many hungry 
people in Europe who already hate the Germans. 

he 7c P K S r n thC , A ‘ lied Nations as regards food may 
be described in general as tight but satisfactory. America 

is in no difficulties. Great Britain has a very good 

1 11 • • # ^ reserves. Russia is 

probably in a serious position for food, but with their iron 

system they will keep their armies fed even if the people 
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go hungry. Here in India we are beginning to feel the 
difficulties, which are rather those of organisation and 
distribution than actual shortage. 

4. Transportation .—Problems of munitions, raw material, 
food, as well as the strategic distribution of troops, all 
depend on transportation facilities : in fact transportation 
is probably in the end the principal material factor in war. 
Transportation is a matter of ships and sea-power ; of 
railways, roads and canals ; of transport airplanes and 
air-power. The attack and defence of transport facilities 
is one of the main devices of strategy. Its principal mani¬ 
festation in the present war is in submarine and air attack 
on shipping — by gun, by bomb, by torpedo, by mine. 
We and the Germans wage this war in the Atlantic, 
Mediterranean, North Sea ; the Russians and Germans in 
the Baltic and Black Sea ; the Americans and Japanese 
in the Far East ; ourselves and the Japanese in the Indian 
Ocean. Raiders, blockade runners, human torpedoes, 
Q,-ships, the improvement of under-water listening appa¬ 
ratus, more powerful depth charges are all devices and 
counter-devices used in this ceaseless warfare. Air attacks 
on trains, on canal barges, on river craft, on submarine 
bases are all part of the war on transportation. I will 
illustrate the transportation problem when I come to deal 
with the various campaigns. The problem of the Allied 
Nations is made more difficult by the fact that they are 
scattered over the face of the globe while Germany and 
Italy form a solid block in Europe with good land com¬ 
munications. Their third partner, Japan, is of course 
separated from them by long distances under the control 
of the Allied Powers except for submarines, blockade 
runners or very long-distance airplanes. 

5. Sea-power .—Our success is absolutely dependent on 
our ability to keep open the seas, which constitute two- 
thirds of the world’s surface, to our shipping. The primary 
aim of our enemies is to close them. In the open seas their 
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ber were the lowest for the "fT? attaCk in De «m- 
building is outstripping > ® ° f 'W 2 ' °ur ship- 

German submarines proceeds ^ destructi <>n of 

bttle appreciated conflict is a vital n ^ f ThlS almost silent, 
has evolved new and dangerous tactic ^ T' The Cnem >' 
Packs, submarine suppl/ships and t’h SUCh “ Submarine 
airplane and submarine which h, ^ J CO '° peration of 
countered. The dram^he „ ^ had f ° be met a "d 

of the supply of Malta throughX MedT™^ *° RuSSia ’ 
Battle of the Atlantic are some f “ edlte rranean, of the 

this grim daily warfare in which fh ^ mam incident s in 
ance of our merchant seamen f ^ C r ° U L rage and end ur- 
of the war. Enemy shi PD i np a A ° f / he finest features 
facilities are also suffering heaWlvfr trans P ortatio n 
6 - Air-power. —It is f n *7 Y fr ° m our at tack. 

greatest change in the position het VC air ;P ower ‘hat the 

and the Axis Powers has taken nl ^ AIb ed Nations 
that the air-power of the Allied tnj ' C ’* There 1S no d °ubt 
that of the Axis Powers is de"r Nati ° nS ^ growin g a " d 
that an inferior air force fightin^ 1 "^ ex P erience is 
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passed the decline becomes progress! veil " 

a change occurs, the inferior air fnm • y pid ’ a nd unless 
altogether. This is not an inll r ^ ?! Seve , ntuall ydestroyed 
of Britain an inferior force held * 6 ^ C ’ ,n the Battle 

were critical moments in !h a t batt, "T But there 

force was in danger of bein^ r pH, L i ^ hen the Bntish ™ 
Superior air-power alone will^e ^ ° W ^ danger )ine ’ 
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in face of air superiority, and depress that of our enemies, 
who may not prove so steadfast when their turn comes to 
find themselves inferior in the air. 

I would call your attention to the very great advantage 
the Germans have enjoyed by their possession of a great 
fleet of transport aircraft. This has given their air forces 
a much higher degree of mobility than our own. There 
is an impression in the minds of some people that aircraft 
with their crews can simply fly from one theatre to another 
and arrive fit for battle. That is a completely wrong idea. 
An air squadron may be compared to an iceberg, of which 
only a very small portion (about one-seventh) is seen 
above water. It requires roughly 15-20 men on the 
ground to keep one airplane in the air. 

So that an air squadron is useless, except for a very 
limited period, without its maintenance personnel, spare 
parts, etc. The Germans have been able to transport 
these by air ; we have seldom been able to do so. The 
R.A.F. had as its principal problem in the preparation 
for war and in the first year or so, to secure the defence 
of Great Britain, for which transport aircraft were not 
required ; and as we started in such an inferior position 
we could not afford to allot construction to transport air¬ 
craft. But the lack of them has gravely affected operations 
m theatres outside Great Britain. Besides giving mobility 
to air squadrons they can carry troops — the Germans 
have used them extensively for this in the African opera¬ 
tions — drop supplies and so on. We need them greatly 
in this theatre. 

7. Morale. —This is the most important factor of all. 

I would remind you of a passage from a wise man, named 

Francis Bacon, whom some have tried to establish as the 

author of Shakespeare’s plays, and who certainly wrote 
this :— 

Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, goodly races 
of horse, chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery and 
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hrL!) ke ’rl J 11 this - 1S *7 a shee P in a lion’s skin, except the 
breed and disposition of the people be stout and warlik e P 


German morale is still high, at least in the armed forces, 
but is quite certainly not as high as it was ; doubts of 

wr C ecl7d are -, Cree ? mg . in - Ital y’ s moralc is that of a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor clinging to a lifebelt, with little left in the 

world but his trousers and not caring who picks him up as 

ong as someone does. Japanese morale is still very high 

and they are fighting to the end without surrender. But 

into the mind of their leaders at least the fear of defeat 

must be creeping. Japanese morale on the face of it would 

appear to indicate a very grim struggle ahead, but I would 

haTi T 7 tworeflect ions : the Japanese have never 

Jn ih d a f e P r; blHty of defeat > ha ve never even been 
on the defensive before ; we do not know how they may 

react to adversity. Secondly, I think we have up to the 

present been meeting picked troops only and that the 

£°f ale the second and third elevens may not be so 

• Tam lnCreaS ‘? g menda city of Japanese broadcasts 
is, lam sure, an indication of a growing despondency. 

end!, eH C n lng 7° ng With Allied mor ale, which has 
endured all manner of adversity and will not fail now that 

victory is getting nearer. That Russian morale is still 

high and their determination undiminished in spite of 

Pel V ° SS - eS IS mdlcated by the decision to abolish 

o ltical Commissars, a step which has always been desired 
by the combatant officers. 

8. What is the outcome of this review ? Undoubtedly 
that the position of the Allied Nations is a very strong one 
and our ultimate victory assured. But when will that 
victory come ? I wish I could tell you. As regards 
Germany, I can give you two alternative standards :— 

(a) We have put the Germans on the defensive. In the 
last war we did so in 1916 but did not win till 1918. 

(A) In the winter of 1917-18 we were in a very difficult, 
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almost alarming, position ; yet we won before the 
end of 1918. Our position now in the fourth winter 
of this war is incomparably better than in 1917-18. 
Perhaps victory will come sooner than it did in 
i9 l8 - 

You may take your choice between these two parallels, 
but always remember that morale will be the deciding 
factor. 

I would sound one note of warning, don’t count too 
much on complete and early Russian success. Russian 
losses have been extremely heavy and it is by no means 
certain that Germany cannot stage a come-back on this 
front. 

As regards Japan, I can again offer you two alternative 
points of view :— 

(a) It has taken several months to dispose of a force of a 
few thousand Japanese, cut off and hemmed in on the 
New Guinea coast about Buna ; they have practically 
had to be killed man by man. Again, a comparatively 
small Japanese force in a jungle-hill position on the 
Mayu Peninsula is giving us some trouble to dislodge ; 
they have to be turned out and destroyed almost 
individually. At that rate it might take a long time to 
reconquer all the territory occupied by the Japanese. 

( b ) On the other hand, Japanese sea-power and air-power 
are melting fast and may before long expose Japan to 
attack in home waters. This may have a speedy and 
demoralising effect. 

To sum up, there is no doubt of our ultimate victory ; 
but while hoping for a speedy kill we have still got to be 
prepared for a long hunt and perhaps for some annoying 
checks and delays. There is a line of Virgil, remembered 
from my school days, that I have often repeated to myself 
during these wearisome years of war. Aeneas, I think, 
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says to some grumbling followers, “ O passi graviora, dabi 

troubles G ° W grant y ° U rdeaSe fr ° m theSC present 

9 - I will now with the aid of maps outline the present 
situation in various theatres of war. P 

mafn^“f~ T |!' e German 1942 offensive had as its 
mam objecttves the lower Volga and Trans-Caucasia. 

he former was mainly required for the flank protection 

wantedXT ob J ectlve ; Trans-Caucasia. The Germans 
W, d t, Caucasu , s oll > and a base in Trans-Caucasia 

and lran Th our “'-fields in Persia 

time as if 7 attacb /a.led, though it looked at one 
time as if it might achieve its objective. In my last 

address to this Council, in November, I pointed out to you 

hat was of course obvious, the danger of the German 

position in a great pocket between the lower Volga and 

Ind^thTp’ thCy makG any further progress 

and if the Russians were able to produce reserves for a 

counter-offensive This has now taken place, and the 

bacTfrom 3 ^ Pa " t , y wlthdrawin g and partly being forced 
back from their dangerous position. How far this with- 

I amtot 35 ur nt T y and how far been forced 

ola^th^ , f y - u WaS obviously no part of their 
plan that a large force should be cut off and surrounded 

orenafed t nSrad ’ fi hOUgh they may P ossib 'y have been 
H ? Sacnfice a part of their for «s to enable the 
ainder to get away. I am also unable to say what the 

comparative losses of the Germans and Russians have been 

in this great battle, nor how far the Russian successes have 

been won at the expense of inferior troops, such as the 

Italians, Roumanians and Hungarians. I will only point 

out to you certain features of the present position. 

As always in war, this battle is mainly one of com- 

mumcations ; it is a fight for railways above all, since the 

road system in Russia is very poorly developed and almost 
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unusable at certain seasons of the year, in the spring thaw 
and autumn rain. You will notice that the places for 
which battles have been chiefly fought have been large 
railway centres, such as Leningrad, Moscow and Rzhev 
in the north ; Kiev, Kharkov and Rostov in the south. 
Now in the present position the Russian difficulties are 
very considerable and are increasing, while the German 
communications are greatly improving as they fall back. 
You are probably aware that the Russian railway gauge 
is broader than the general European gauge. The Ger¬ 
mans in their advance narrowed the gauge to suit the 
ordinary continental rolling stock right up to their forward 
troops, I believe almost up to Stalingrad. The Russians, 
therefore, will be unable to use the railways until they 
have again widened the gauge. If this is merely a matter 
of taking up the rail and putting it back in its former 
position, it can be done quite rapidly ; but there is the 
possibility that the Germans, when they narrowed the 
gauge, also shortened the sleepers, which would make the 
problem far more difficult. They also, probably, have 
destroyed the bridges. 

I must warn you, therefore, that there is still the 
possibility of a German counter-offensive from the direc¬ 
tion of Kharkov and Rostov. In about another two 
months’ time, when the thaw may begin, Russian com¬ 
munications may be very difficult indeed, while the 
Germans, based on a good railway system, will be in a 
much better position. Much depends on whether the 
Russians are able to drive them off this within the next 
month or two. It is worth while noting, by the way, 
that the Sea of Azov is usually frozen until about the 
middle of March and therefore provides a possible line 
of retreat for the German southern forces should they be 
cut off. 

Whatever happens, the Russians have made very 
substantial gains. They have relieved Stalingrad and 
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three years ago by General Nogues. It will be a tough 
nut to crack if the Germans have sufficient troops to hold 
it. The Mareth line is about 300 miles from Tunis. There 
is, of course, the possibility that Rommel will not halt to 
take up a defensive position, but will proceed on to Tunis 
to join the German forces or to make a counter-stroke at 
our troops facing them. It depends on his strength : my 
own bet is that he will go straight through to Tunis. The 
German offensive south-west from Tunis, which is now 
taking place, is undoubtedly meant to keep open a line of 
communications or retreat for Rommel. 

Further west in North Africa, our landings in Algeria 
and Morocco were completely successful, but our attempt 
to jump Tunis rapidly was a failure. If the French had 
made up their minds to resist the Germans at once, we 
should probably have been in time to join them and to 
prevent a German landing at all. The main reason for 
our failure to get to Tunis in time was poor communica¬ 
tions. We were dependent on a bad single-track railway 
to La Calle, east of Bone, and indifferent roads through 
difficult country. We were not able to establish and 
maintain forward air bases, and the enemy gained a 
temporary superiority in the air. As I warned you, when 
I last spoke in November, just after the landings had taken 
place : “ German ripostes are seldom slow or unskilful ”. 
The enemy acted rapidly and has won the first round in 
establishing himself at Bizerta and Tunis and preventing 
us capturing those important ports. He is, however, in a 
cramped and dangerous salient, with his communications 
exposed to submarine and air attack, which are un¬ 
doubtedly causing him very heavy loss. It is interesting 
to note that his position is very much what ours might be 
if we had attempted a landing in France with compara¬ 
tively small forces. 

There must now be a pause while we build up our 
communications and air-power ; and the weather has not 
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been helpful. But our landing has already had very 
considerable effect in diverting German air-power from 
elsewhere and in subjecting the whole German military 
system to additional strain, especially when you bear in 
mind what I told you about her oil situation. Note the 
great value that Malta and its gallant defence has been 
to the whole situation in the Mediterranean. The situa¬ 
tion in North Africa presents a problem of co-operation 
between allies, always a difficult matter, with the Ameri¬ 
cans and Fighting French concerned as well as ourselves. 

C South-West Pacific .—This is another struggle be¬ 
tween air-power and sea-power. The Japanese objectives 
were air and sea bases which would enable them to 
render communications between America and Australia 
dangerous and would give them jumping-off places for an 
attack on Australia later on, if necessary. They hoped by 
interposing themselves on the route between U.S. and 
Australia to prevent Australia being developed into an 
offensive base against them, and to force or frighten the 
Australians into coming to terms. They meant to estab¬ 
lish a chain of stations, Rabaul, Port Moresby, Guadal¬ 
canal, which would dominate North-East Australia ; and 
then probably extend to the New Hebrides and Fiji. The 
American counter - stroke at Guadalcanal, and the 
Australian one from Port Moresby, have upset their plans ; 
and the fighting by sea, land and air has caused them 
very serious casualties, especially in ships, both naval and 
military, and in aircraft, which they cannot replace. Yet 
they seem persistent in their endeavours in this direction ; 
they apparently feel that they cannot afford to let their 
enemies establish themselves in this area. It is question¬ 
able whether they can afford to go on suffering casualties 
to ships and aircraft at the present rate. The fighting 
shows again the danger to warships and merchant vessels 
within effective range of shore-based aircraft. Only 
superior air strength will enable one to operate sea forces 
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in narrow waters ; in their conquest of the Dutch East 
Indies the Japanese never advanced their ships until they 

had established air superiority. 

The fighting in this area seems likely to continue. It 

is possible that the Japanese may try a diversion against 
North-West Australia, but there are no signs at present 
that they mean to give up their efforts or transfer them 
further west 

D Burma .—While concentrating on their eastern 

flank, the Japanese seem to have neglected their western 
flank in Burma. They apparently trust to the natural 
difficulties of the country to hamper our operations for its 
recapture. They have some reason to do so, for Burma 
has in many ways the worst communications and climate 
possible for military operations. I naturally cannot enter 
into any details of future operations in that part of the 
world ; I am merely going to point out to you the com¬ 
munication problems. 

To begin with, our communications to North-East 
India by rail are poor ; the lines are narrow gauge and 
are hampered by ferries over the Brahmaputra or a diffi¬ 
cult hill section south of Manipur Road. From railhead, 
Manipur Road, we are dependent on 150 miles of difficult 
hill road which is liable to landslides in the rains. In the 
whole of Upper Burma there are no main communications, 
certainly none that will stand up during the wet season, 
except the railway from Mandalay to Myitkyina. The 
Arakan range near the western coast of Burma is prac¬ 
tically trackless ; there is only one road fit for wheels, 
between Prome and Taungup. A further handicap is the 
climate ; for seven months in the year rain is almost 
continuous and with the rainy season comes malaria in an 
&cutc form. We have many problems to overcome in the 
reconquest of Burma, but I have no doubt that they will 
be overcome eventually. 

The problem of inter-Allied co-operation also arises 
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in this theatre, with the Americans and Chinese besides 
ourselves to consider. 1 

ii. I don’t think I have very much new to tell you of 
India at war. 

Recruiting continues well, but it is quality we want 

now rather than quantity ; it is the educated recruit of 

whom we have great need, men whom we can turn into 

artificers, signallers, skilled clerks, storekeepers and the 
like. 

We have made some considerable reduction in our air¬ 
field programme as the result of a review of the improved 
strategical situation. We have not been able to complete 
all the remaining airfields as rapidly as we had hoped 
owing to difficulties of transport and of labour, the latter 
due mainly to the food situation. The A.A. position is 
satisfactory, and I think the results of air attacks on Cal¬ 
cutta have shown the general soundness of our defence 
organisation and A.R.P. measures. 

A Medical Mission from the United Kingdom has lately 
visited India and made some suggestions which are being 
examined. They explained the situation regarding doctors 
at home which will prevent our receiving additional 
help from there. India must stand or fall on her own 
resources in the matter of medical care of her magnifi¬ 
cent troops. The Mission thought her quite capable of 
doing so, and was in fact favourably impressed by what 
was being done, on the whole. 

I think this is the general attitude of visitors to India, 
that they are surprised at efficiency where they expected 
to see chaos ; they find comparative calm where they 
expected to find panic ; and they find order where they 
expected to find disorder. We in India are in fact very 

1 A paragraph which dealt with the rationing and the taxation systems 
* n Great Britain, to show the sacrifices the people were making to sustain 
the war effort, has been omitted. 
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modest about what we have done, and what we are going 
to do, but we shall continue to do it to the end. I wish I 
could tell you exactly when that end will be. 


Address to the National Defence Council , April 14 , 1943 

(This was the last address to the National Defence Council as 
Commander-in-Chief, not long before appointment as 
Viceroy. Hard fighting was continuing in Russia ; the 
Germans in North Africa were being driven into a corner 
at Tunis ; the limited offensive from India into Arakan 
had gone badly.) 

1. T A THEN I last addressed this Council at the end of 
VV January I reviewed in some detail the principal 
factors influencing the course of the war, i.e. man-power, 
sea-power, air-power, transportation and morale. The 
conclusions I gave you then still hold good and I have 
very little to add. You should note the increasing effect 
of air-power. You can see its influence and potentialities 
in the attacks on the Axis lines of communication from 
South Europe to North Africa ; in the attacks on Rom¬ 
mel’s forces in advance or retreat ; in the bombing of 
Germany and Italy, in the attacks on factories, harbour 
works and communications in France and the Low 
Countries ; in the destruction of Japanese shipping in 
the South-West Pacific ; and here in this theatre in our 
attacks on enemy communications and forces in Burma. 
Our air forces are growing and those of the enemy on the 
down grade. 

The submarine campaign still continues to cause us 
considerable loss and some anxiety, not as to the ultimate 
result of the war but as to the length of it. December, 
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January and February were months of lower shipping 
losses than for a year or more ; in March sinkings have 
become somewhat heavier, but nothing like what the 
enemy claim and considerably less than our shipbuilding. 

Neither air-power nor sea-power ends a war by itself. 
Since man lives on the land and not on the sea or in the 
air, final victory can only be accomplished by land forces. 

2. There has been something of a lull in the land 
operations in the last few months. War, as I have often 
impressed on you, is more a matter of communications 
than anything else ; and the end of winter and beginning 
of spring are the times when communications are at their 
worst. 

There has been heavy fighting in Russia, and German 
counter-strokes have had considerable success. In my 
last address to you, when the Russians were advancing 
rapidly, I warned you of the possibility of a German 
counter-stroke as soon as the thaw began and the Russian 
communications became difficult. For the moment the 
fighting on that front has died down ; which of the 
opponents can first gather strength for a new offensive, 
as the country dries up, remains to be seen. It depends on 
armour and air-power and communications. 

3. The only theatre in which things are really moving 
at the moment is that in North Africa. It looks as if the 
Axis were going to be literally in a very tight corner. They 
are outmatched in armour and air-power and will soon, 
I hope, be penned into a semicircle as small as was ours 
at Dunkirk. Whether they will be able to extricate them¬ 
selves, whether the Italian Fleet will at last leave harbour 
for their rescue, we shall know before long. 

I do not think there is anything fresh that I can say 
on the conduct of the war as a whole, so I will now turn 
to our own particular theatre. 

4. As the Prime Minister stated recently, the strategy of 
the United Nations is to deal with the Germans first ; 
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and the greater part of our resources are being devoted 
to that end. We are, therefore, at present more or less 
marking time in India. We have not yet the resources 
for an attack on a large scale. We must be patient a little 
while longer. 

There is, however, I am sure, full realisation by the 
United Nations that the defeat of Japan is every bit as 
essential for the peace and prosperity of the world and 
for the progress of civilisation, as the defeat of Germany. 
As soon as the situation permits Japan will have a very 
heavy offensive by sea, land and air directed against it. 

Evidence continues to accumulate of the cruelty, greed 
and lack of culture of the Japanese, who are as great a 
menace to civilisation as were the Mongols of Genghiz 
Khan 700 years ago. 

5. Though I had not the resources to attempt anything 
this winter on a large scale, I was determined not to remain 
inactive and, therefore, undertook operations on such 
small scale as I was able. In Northern Burma, on the 
Assam frontier, these amounted only to patrol actions 
and to one raid on a larger scale. This is still in progress, 
so I will not say anything of it just now. In the south, 
operations consisted of an advance from Eastern Bengal 
into Arakan. I will describe the object and result of this 
advance in some detail. 

6. The Arakan operations were unfortunately described 
by some as an invasion of Burma. While it is true that we 
did cross the Burma frontier with small forces, it is quite 
impossible to invade Burma on any scale through Arakan, 
and we certainly had no intention whatever of doing so. 
Arakan is separated from the rest of Burma by a range of 
hills practically impassable for an army, and nothing that 
we could do in Arakan could have much effect on Burma 
proper. Arakan is an extremely difficult country to fight 
in ; there are practically no communications by road, 
the country is covered with thick jungle and split up by 
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innumerable streams. The climate is unhealthy, being 
malarial throughout the year ; and the rainfall is very 
heavy. Previous armies from India have had unfortunate 
experiences in Arakan. 

7. My intention simply was to try to secure control of 
the northern strip of Arakan down to, and if possible 
including, Akyab. The only part of this strip that had 
any military value was Akyab Island, on which there are 
some good airfield sites. 

If I had had the necessary shipping, I should probably 
not have bothered about the Arakan coast at all, but 
should have gone direct for Akyab. But the shortage of 
ships and assault craft made it necessary for me to secure 
control of the whole of the Mayu Peninsula so as to be 
able to launch an attack on Akyab from short range. 

At first all went well. The Japanese were to some 
extent surprised and the small forces they had north of 
Akyab fell back. If only we had been able to push on 
rapidly I think the operation would have gone most 
successfully. But at the critical period, heavy storms of 
rain put our lines of communication out of action for 
several days at a time. Looking back on it, I think that 
perhaps we were even so somewhat too leisurely. But our 
communications were extremely precarious, and to hurry 
troops forward when you are unable to support or main¬ 
tain them is usually very doubtful policy. 

The Japanese were skilful in their dispositions. They 
made defensive positions at the narrowest part of the 
Mayu Peninsula, just north of Donbaik on the coast and 
at Laungchaung on the east of the Mayu range, also at 
Rathedaung east of the river. They selected their posi¬ 
tions with skill, constructed them cleverly and held them 
most tenaciously. We had advanced originally with a 
brigade on each side of the Mayu river ; the brigade on 
the Mayu Peninsula had two battalions on the coast and 
one east of the Mayu range ; the brigade east of the Mayu 
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river had a flank guard of one battalion in the Kaladan 
valley. The communications across the Mayu range and 
between the Mayu and Kaladan valleys consisted of rough 
tracks only. Owing to our communications we could 
never put a large force or sufficient weight of artillery 
against the Japanese positions and we failed to capture 

them. 

Meantime, the enemy brought up strong reinforce¬ 
ments from Burma and took the opportunity given him 
by control of the mouths of the rivers Kaladan, Kywede 
and Mayu. His control of these waterways gave him 
much better and shorter lines of communication by water 
than we had by land. We had not enough naval craft to 
prevent him using these waterways, and he was enabled 
by them to make a counter-offensive against our eastern 

flank. 

8 . Some of the Japanese reinforcements came by way 
of the Prome-Taungup road and thence up the coast. 
Another force appears to have come by jungle tracks from 
the Chindwin area further north. They struck our flank 
detachment in the Kaladan valley and got behind it , 
the battalion extricated itself after inflicting considerable 
loss on the enemy, but had to abandon some equipment. 
The Japanese next employed the same methods against 
our forces down at Rathedaung : some enemy troops came 
up the Mayu river, others by mountain tracks from the 
Kaladan valley, and struck in on the lines of communica¬ 
tion of the Rathedaung force. This also extricated itself 
but not without considerable losses of animals and equip¬ 
ment. The enemy then crossed the Mayu river and again 
infiltrated through the Mayu range against the lines of 
communication of our force on the coast at Donbaik, in 
spite of a detachment which had been put out to block 
the passes. Here again our forces had to fight their way 
through, which they did successfully and inflicted very 
heavy loss on the Japanese. The situation now is that 
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our forces are some twenty or thirty miles south of Maung- 
daw and Buthidaung, covering those two places. These 
are the positions that we always intended to take up for 
the monsoon period, as soon as it became obvious that we 
could not capture Akyab. It would probably have been 
better if we had started withdrawal earlier. The Japanese 
have undoubtedly suffered heavily ; but fighting may 
continue until the monsoon really begins. 

9 * The forces engaged by us have been six or seven 
brigades, but we have never had more than three in the 
fighting line at the same moment owing to the difficulty 
of our communications. The Japanese have employed 
three regiments, and possibly a fourth, a regiment being 
equivalent to one of our brigades, and since the counter¬ 
offensive began have usually had about three regiments in 
action. There has thus been no great disparity in numbers, 
though the advantage has been slightly on our side, 
especially in artillery. 

The story of these operations sounds somewhat depress- 
ing, as if we had been outmanoeuvred and outfought by 
the Japanese. I admit that they have been disappointing, 
but you must consider the conditions, which could not 
have been more favourable to the Japanese. Our troops 
have not yet had the necessary experience ofjungle fighting, 
and the Japanese are undoubtedly most skilful in this type 
of warfare. They often dress in local clothes, lie hid by 
day and move by night. Also the communications were 
easier for them and they travel much lighter and are less 
dependent on communications than we are. We are 
fighting an enemy with the equipment, training and 
discipline of a regular force, and the mobility and cunning 
of the savage. There is nothing to be depressed about. 
We have gained very valuable experience, our troops have 
fought well, and man for man are quite as good as the 
Japanese. The Air Force have throughout the operations 
afforded us magnificent support. 
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I repeat that these operations have been on a minor 
scale and in what is really only a back alley of Burma 
which could lead to no decisive results. I admit that I 
should have liked to have had Akyab this winter and I 
should have liked to have inflicted a defeat on the Japanese 
forces in Arakan. But I am certainly not downhearted 

about the result. 

io. The following few items of domestic military news 
may be of interest. Admiral Fitzherbert’s long tenure of 
command of the R.I.N. has come to an end after an 
extension. I am sure you all realise the great debt that 
India owes to him for the great work he has done for the 
Navy and the energy and spirit he has put into it. He 
has been succeeded by a most distinguished naval officer, 
who has experience both of naval command and of 

staff work. 

We have, as you know, formed an Indian Army Medical 
Corps, which we hope will be a big step towards solving 
the problem of the medical care of the Army which has 
given us great anxiety for some time. The health of the 
Army is on the whole very good, though we are still 
suffering from malaria. There has been a very great 
improvement in the hospital arrangements in India. 

The Indian Air Force celebrated its tenth birthday at 
the beginning of this month and is beginning on a con¬ 
siderable expansion and equipment with modern machines. 
I need hardly remind you that the defence of India in 
the future will depend to a great degree on a strong, 
well-trained air force ; and I hope you will do all in your 
power to encourage it. 

Recruitment continues to go well, at about 60,000 a 
month ; and the educated recruits whom we require for 
the technical services have lately been coming forward in 
larger numbers. I wish I could say the same of officer 
recruitment, but I am afraid that this continues to be 
disappointing, both in the number and quality of the 
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candidates. The efficiency of an army depends more than 
anything else on its corps of officers. 

ii. I do not think there is anything else I can tell you. 
We have still probably a long way to go and we still have 
many difficulties and dangers to surmount. But when 
we look at all the great dangers that we have been 
through and overcome ; Dunkirk, the collapse of France, 
Greece, Crete, our reverses in the Western Desert, Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Burma ; when we consider the 
revival of the Russians both at Stalingrad last winter 
and at Moscow in the winter before ; and the way in 
which the Americans have recovered from the shock of 
Pearl Harbour — we can be quite certain that we shall 
survive any other shock. 

Compare the position of India today with that of a 
year ago, when the Japanese were sinking our shipping in 
the Bay of Bengal, when we lost two 8-inch-gun cruisers 
and an aircraft carrier near Ceylon ; when we had 
hardly any trained troops in India and few anti-aircraft 
guns ; when our air force was almost negligible and we 
had hardly any airfields. We were in danger then, but 
the picture is very different today. 

The factor that in the end will win this war, as it has 
won all other wars, is the ability to stick it and faith in 
victory. 
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FAREWELL ORDER TO ARMY IN INDIA 

(June 23, 1943) 

H IS MAJESTY THE KING-EMPEROR has been pleased 
to call upon me to become Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India in succession to His Excellency Lord 
Linlithgow in October next. I have therefore laid down 
the Office of Commander-in-Chief in India, but I look 
forward to the opportunity which has thus been given to 
me of rendering further service to India, and I shall 
endeavour to the utmost of my ability to discharge faith¬ 
fully my new responsibilities to the King-Emperor and to 
the Indian people. I shall, naturally, continue to have 
always at heart the interests of the sailors, soldiers and 
airmen of the Forces in India whose magnificent work and 
qualities I have known and appreciated during all my 
military career and particularly in the years of this war, 
when they have served me so well and faithfully in the 

Middle East, in India and elsewhere. 

General Auchinleck who is now again your Commander- 
in-Chief is well known to you all by his achievements on 
the battlefields of this war and by his long service with the 
Indian Army. No one could be more fitted by gifts and 
by experience to be your Commander-in-Chief, and his 
return will be as welcome to all of you as it is to me. 

During the two years in which I have had the honour 
to be your Commander, India has faced greater perils 
from without than at any time in the past 200 years. 
Although these dangers have not been entirely removed, 
they have been held in check and Indian soil has been 
preserved from enemy invasion. Meantime, as a result 
of your exertions and of the victories won by the United 
Nations in other theatres of war, India has become 
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immeasurably stronger. Substantial reinforcements of 
both men and supplies, and many squadrons of modern 
aircraft, have been brought to India’s shores. The Indian 
Army, reinforced by troops of the Indian Princes and of 
our old ally of Nepal, has grown into a great force 
equipped with modern weapons and trained in modern 
war. The Royal Indian Navy and the Indian Air 
Force, both vastly increased in numbers, have rendered 
notable service beside the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. 
The efforts of civilians of all classes in many varied fields 
of activity have made possible the creation of the large 
forces India now disposes as well as India’s war production 
which has grown to great dimensions. A well-organised 
civil defence organisation has been created. 

India is now strong. If, then, all continue with 
undaunted will to do their duty, there need be no fear for 
India’s safety. Great efforts are still needed to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion and to remove from Asia 
the threat of Japanese domination. We will all work 
together to bring this about. 

I thank you all for the loyal service which you have 
given under my Command and I send you my good wishes 
in whatever tasks you may be called upon to undertake. 
To the British troops in India, serving so far from their 
homes, I can send a message of assurance that the 
importance of their work in defending India and in 
preparing to defeat Japan is fully realised by their com¬ 
rades in the United Kingdom. The reward of the long 
endeavours of British and Indian alike will come in the 
sure and lasting victory of a righteous and just cause. 

THE END 
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